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[ Greatest Siucutionsl 
Work the Human Mind 


Can Conceive of 


Until there is found on earth something of 
greater value than a human soul, or in heaven 
a being higher than our God, there will be no 
educational enterprise so important as that of 
training ministers to save the souls o‘ men and 
to teach the things of God. 


This is the work of-- 


UNION THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


It needs your support 


A gift now to wipe out a harassing debt; 
A larger steady annual income; 
An endowment twice its present size; 
A substantial remembrance in your will: 
(“to the Trustees of Union Theological Seminary in Vir- 
ginia I give and bequeath the sum of....... ... _..........--....-- 
dollars, to be applied by them to the uses of said Semi- 
mary’’). 
ADDREss THE PRESIDENT 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


























a LETTER TO THE PASTOR 


DEAR BROTHER: 

May we ask your special attention to a little 
book of unusual value to you in your work? Per- 
haps you already know it. If not, please send 
for a sample copy for examination. It will be 
sent promptly and you may return it if it does 
not meet your need. The book referred to is 
“Needed Counsel for New Christians,” by our 
own Sam Glasgow, of Knoxville, Tenn. 


This book was at first issued in rather unat- 
tractive form, but the new edition is in art paper 
covers and makes a nice gift to the new church 
member. It contains just what you _ should 
put into the hands of the new Christian. 


We know some pastors that are keeping a sup- 
ply on hand for constant use. Will you not try 
this plan? It is only 25c a copy, and your Session 
should appropriate the money for a small supply 
to begin with. It is a real investment. Order 
from us. 

Sincerely yours, 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF 
PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 


























Publisher’s price, $25.00. 


Richmond, Va. 





Expositions of Holy Scripture 


By Alexander 


Vae lare 4 iP 





An entirely new edition of this monumental work, in 17 handsome volumes, 
containing the whole works formerly p blished in 33 volumes and sold at $69.00. 
Each volume is 514x7%4 inches, the most convenient size ever published. This new 
edition is printed in large type, on good paper, handsomely bound in maroon cloth. 


Our Special Price, $20.00 


Send All Orders to 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 


Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 
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SOMETHING 
FOR YOU! 


Early in November each subscriber to the “SURVEY” 
will receive a beautiful new catalog of selected books and 
Holiday Gifts free. 


You will recognize it, because it bears the title “A 
Catalog of Good Books.” It is from your own publishing 
house, and it has been most carefully prepared to meet 
the needs of our own. people. 


Use it in ordering Books and other Gifts for the Holi- 
days, and then keep it for use during 1927. It is exactly 
what you will need to help you select Books for your own 
use or to present to friends and relatives for Birthdays, 
Commencements, and other special occasions. 

PLEASE WATCH FOR THIS CATALOG, AND USE IT 
OFTEN 


Yours for “Good Books” 


Presbyterian Committee of Publication 


Richmond, Va. Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 


Two Valuable Books 


These two small books will be of 


real interest and help to every Chris- 
tian—one to help you know your Bible 
better, and the other to help you in 


prayer. 
The Bible—What It Is and How 
It Came Down to Us. Paper 20c 
Talking With God. A little book 
of prayers for all occasions and 
list of selected Bible readings... 5 
Order from 
PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF 
PUBLICATION 
Richmond, Va., Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 
























































1908 1926 


The Glorious Gospel 


By Charles C. Carson, D. D. 


An appreciation of the eighteenth anniversary of his pastorate of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Bristol, Tenn.-Va., and of his 
labor of love in The Glorious Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


The volume contains twenty-five sermons 


Dr. Carson is well known through the South as a 
preacher of unusual ability and attractiveness. This anni- 
versary volume contains the cream of his sermons. Be- 
tween 400 and 500 volumes of this book were sold before 
it appeared from the press. Contains a splendid photo, 
autographed, of the author. 280 pages. Handsomely bound 
in royal blue cloth, gold stamped. Price, $1.50. Postpaid. 


Order from 


Presbyterian Committee of Publication 


Richmond, Va. Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 
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MONEY IN OLD LETTERS 


Look in that old trunk up in the garret 
and send me all the old envelopes up to 
1880. Do not remove the stamps from the 
envelopes. You keep the letters. I will 
pay highest prices. 


GEO. H. HAKES, 
290 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





BOYS AND GIRLS EARN XMAS MONEY 
Write for 50 sets AMERICAN CHRISTMAS 
SEALS. Sell for 10¢ a set. When sold, 
send us $3.00 and keep $2.00. 


NEUBECKER, 
961 East 23rd St., Dept. 115, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





| DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES 


PLAYED BY ORGANIST FROM ELECTRIC KEYBOARD 


THE MEMORIAL SUBLIME 


LITERATURE. INCLUDING TESTED PLAN FOR 
SECURING CHIMES SENT UPON REQUEST 
STANDARD SETS-%6.000 AND UP 


J. GC. DEAGAN, inc. 
166 DEAGAN BUILDING, CHICAGO_ 


evcaoir GOWNS 


EMBROIDERED PUPIL HANG- 
INGS, BOOKMAKERS, ETC. 








CLERICAL CLOTHING 


COX SONS & VINING 
131-A East 23 Street, New York 














Send for illustrated 


catalogue 


CHURCH and 
MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


| JACOBY ART GLASS CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Ohio and St. Vincent Aves. 
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CHURCH FURNITURE 


E ing for Church and Sunday School 
use. From Factory to You. Finecatalog free. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 

1137 South 4th St., Greenville, Illinois 


BILHORN 


FOLDING ORGANS 
PIPE TONE 


| bs | 4 
28 Styles. Be 
ginning with A. 
We Guarantee 
Send for Catalog. 
Makers of the fa- 


mous 3 and 5-ply 
Oak Cases, 


BILHORN BROS. 


126 West Lake 8St., 
Chicago, Ill. 











“sc : 99 Individual 
Convenient, Noiseless and Sanitary 
The indi- 
vidual 
com m u- 
nion ser- @ 
vice per- * 
mits an 
im pres- . . 
sive ceremony. SENT FOR TRIAL 
We introduced individual cups (many 
state laws now demand them). 
We make the finest quality of beautiful 
polished trays and supply thousands of 
satisfied congregations. Send for list of 
these churches and Free Catalog with 
quotations. 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., 
50C-57 Street Rochester, N. Y. 
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OXFORD | 
BIBLES 


Two hundred and fifty years 
of Oxford Bible publishing has 
seen so few typographical 
errors that the accuracy of 
Oxford Bibles has become the 
standard of the world. 


Text Bible No. 01357 


In addition to its accuracy, Oxford 
Bible No. 01357 is distinguished for its 
clear, black-faced type. Ithough mea- 
suring only 6% by 45 inches it is 
delightfully readable. Bound in French 
Morocco with overlapping edges. 12 
colored maps. Price $3.50. 

Reference Bible No. 03202x 
Printed on genuine Oxford India Paper 
—the thinnest used in Bible making— 
with same type as No. 01357. Bound 
in French orocco. Contains over 
50,000 references and 12 colored maps. 
Price $6.00. 


Ask your bookseller for these Oxford 
Bibles by number or write the publishers. 
Catalog showing hundreds of these styles 

upon request. 


At your bookseller’s 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


American Branch 
35 West 32nd Street New York 
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DEVOTIONAL 


Prayer for Teachers 
R. L. LANDIS. 


O thou great teacher of teachers who in the long ago taught upon the 
hills of Palestine and along her shores and on thy departure from the world 
upon which thou hadst poured thine own precious blood didst give the great 
command and commission, “Go and teach all nations,” hear, hear an humble 
petition for those who heed thy call and follow in thy footsteps as teachers 
and co-laborers with thee, teachers of thy truth. 

We pray for all those whom thou hast called, but especially those of our 
own beloved Church. They are of a busy world filled with responsibility 
and cares, necessarily cares of material as well as spiritual things. 

May their lives and their all be so truly devoted and consecrated to 
thee and to thy glory that they may radiate thy truth. Help O thou most 
high that they may realize that to be a teacher is indeed a high calling in 
Christ Jesus and demands the best that man ¢an give to thee for thy service 
and for thy glory. 

The calls for the teaching of thy gospel were never greater than at 
this moment. Help us that we may see the great privilege that is ours to 
carry to the children and the youth of America and to all whom it is our 
privilege to teach the real, the true gospel of redemption from sin by a 
crucified, resurrected, risen and ascended Lord and Saviour. May we be 
so used of thee that the truth we teach may mold the life and character of 
those whom we teach that it may be as the pattern thou hast given to us in 
thy Son. 

May we fit and fashion life for service among fellowman and at last 
for service in thine eternal Kingdom above. 

Prepare the hearts and minds of those whom we teach that they may 
receive thy truth as thou would’st impart and that thine own purpose 
may in it be accomplished. 

We bring our petitions to thee, to one who has’t said, “Call upon me 
and I will answer.” In the name and for the sake of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. Amen. 

Jackson, Miss. 


We Thank Thee 


That so many of our churches 
are conducting outpost mission 
schools, and thus bringing many to 
Christ. (Pages 593, 594). 

For the spirit of liberality among 
the Koreans, and their recognition 








We Pray Thee 


That Rally Day, October 3, may 
be a great day in our Sunday 
schools, and that thousands will 
meet on the “King’s Trail to the 
King’s Highway.” (Page 582). 


That our Korean schools may 
soon be properly equipped so that 
they may meet Government require- 
ments, and thereby fulfill the 
greater need for Christian educa- 
tion. (Page 813). 


For an especial blessing on the 
two teachers and four students who 
are doing such fine work in Korea. 
(Page 815). 


their churches. (Page 814). 


For such faith that in spite of 
beatings, came out triumphant and 
brought her family to the Light of 
the Gospel. (Page 816). 

For the Christian women edu- 
cated in our Girls’ Schools of Korea, 
and the influence they exert on the 
life of the nation. (Page 815). 

For the progress made in reach- 
ing the New Americans among us. 
(Page 830). 

For each of our A. T. S. girls 
in the Synod of Miss. (Page 839). 

For the splendid service of Rev- 


erend Bisceglia to his own people. 
(Page 835). 


For the greater interest in the 
millions of new Americans in our 
midst. (Page 830). 

That the French people in the 
Land of Evangeline may learn to 
know “The simple Gospel of Jesus 
Christ.” (Page 838). 
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‘CHURCH PAPER WEEK 














November 7-14 


Subscribe for the 


Christian Observer 


$3.00 a Year. Louisville, Ky. 





The last General Assembly took important action with regard to 
“Church Paper Week,” placing its approval upon it in the following 
resolution which was adopted unanimously: “That the Assembly re- 
affirm its previous actions with reference to ‘Church Paper Week’ and “| 
remind the whole Church that it has requested the Woman’s Auxiliary 
to co-operate with the church papers in making an Every Family Can- 
vass in each congregation, during the first week in November, in an 


effort to introduce a church paper into every home,” etc. 





The ‘‘Christtan Observer’ will give $1.00 of the amount 
collected. from each new subscriber to be used for any 
church cause you may select. Please make plans for an 
“very Family Canvass in your Church. 
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The King’s Trail to the King’s Highway 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 3d, 1926 
J. W. Skinner, D. D., Moderator of the General Assembly 


The General Assembly does so reluct- 

antly. Such action is the strongest em- 
phasis that can be given by the Church. It is a 
command to “Stop! Look! Listen!” 

The Church is traveling in the King’s high- 
way. ‘The first Sunday in October is an inter- 
section—vacation is ended, work is resumed. 
Therefore October third is to be Rally Day in 
every Presbyterian church. The strategic point 
is the Sunday school. 


Two Immediate Objectives Are In View: 


First. ‘To recall to the Sunday school former 
members who for vacation trips or otherwise may 
have been absent during the summer. From each 
class in the school one or more are of this com- 
pany. To such a child or youth the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church sends 
greeting—and the hope that now after temporary 
absence from the school he will return and rally 
to the regular study and joy of God’s great book. 
To the teacher of a class from which members 
have been absent the General Assembly sends a 
personal message: You are appointed by the Su- 
preme Court of the Church that Sunday, October 
third is the time when you will make special 
personal effort to secure the presence of every 
member of your class. There is large value in 
concerted action. If the chairman of the Sunday 
school committee in each Presbytery and Presby- 
terial will co-operate in securing action in each 
Sunday school in his Presbytery and then 
promptly report results to the Church papers 
the people will have an item of real religious 
news. Do it now. It may put a crimp in the 
stereotyped report on Sunday school work at the 
Spring meeting of Presbytery, but something 
ought to happen to some Presbyterial reports. 

The second objective places a peculiar re- 
sponsibility on the pastor and Session. By nam- 
ing Rally Day the General Assembly sends a 
message to each pastor. It says, Brother be- 


Wn single out one Sunday from others? 


loved, you are enjoined to make Sunday, October 
third, a focus day in the Sunday school of your 
church. You are to lead the Session in planning 
to make that day a season of joy and gladness in 
rallying your people to the Sunday school. 
Many children and more young men and some 
young women in your parish are not enrolled in 
any Sunday school. The General Assembly ex- 
pects each pastor to so plan the work and lead 
his people that a personal and hearty invitation 
shall be given to each of these neglected and 
neglecting ones. Again, cordial, united action at 
the appointed time will net results to open the 
eyes of many in amazement and cause the entire 
Church to sing a Halleluiah song. 

The General Assembly had cause for placing 
such decided enyphasis upon the work of the 
Sunday school. The reports sent up from the 
churches to the Assembly revealed the fact that 
during the past year the Lord had added to the 
Presbyterian Church 21,948 precious souls 
through faith in Jesus Christ. Of this number 
nearly 60 per cent of all who united with the 
Chureh on profession of faith were won to that 
faith in the Sunday school. 

The Sunday school is the most efficient agency 
of evangelism in the Church. Herein lies the 
heart-throb in the action of the General Assem- 
bly in naming Sunday, October third, as Rally 
Day in the Sunday school. It is the plea of 
this the highest court in our denomination that 
the Church shall be “wise to win souls.” 

A Texan Rotarian furnishes this paraphrase: 


“Let’s not just live in a house by the side of 
the road, 
And be a friend to man. 
Let’s get out in the road by the side of a boy, 
And help him become a MAN.” 


Our General Assembly says: the Sunday school 
is the King’s Trail to the King’s Highway. 
There meet and walk with your boy ard intro- 
duce him to the King. 
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Dr. Chester’s Retirement from The Survey 


Dr. S. H. Chester. 


T IS with regret that we announce that Dr. S. H. 

Chester’s official connection with the SURVEY 

terminates with this issue of the magazine. For 
many years he has been the editor of the Foreign 
Missions Department, and as such, has made a distinct 
contribution to the Church. In looking through the 
files of the old Missionary SURVEY, we find that 
Doctor Chester’s name first appears as editor of the 
Foreign Missions Department with the September, 1912 
issue. 

Throughout his connection with the Foreign Mission 
work of our Church he has been a prolific writer on 
missionary themes and he is recognized as an out- 
standing authority in this field. 


For over thirty years Doctor Chester has been con- 
nected with the Foreign Missions Committee, having 
been appointed as Executive Secretary in 1893. In his 
most interesting little book, “Thirty Years ina Secre- 
tary’s Office,” which was an address delivered at the 
1925 Assembly, and published by the order of the 
Assembly, Doctor Chester speaks of the growth of 


interest in Foreign Missions since those early days 
of his work. Church after church has taken upon 
itself the support of one or more missionaries until 
now practically all of our larger churches have their 
representatives in the foreign field and even the smaller 
churches have a share in the support of an individual 
missionary. Let the following statistics, taken from 
Doctor Chester’s published address, show the develop- 
ment of the Foreign work from 1894 to 1924: 


1894 1924 
Home -Inctmte 20656000 cdanee $143,000 $1,390,000 
Picks ‘Teccttt ...ssnccmnndnoms 6,000 370,000 
Foreign Workers ~-.---------- 135 517 
Native Werkers .<sscis..ues 140 3,600 
Organized Churches ~--------- 37 275 
Communing Membership ------ 2,700 50,000 


In the progress of the work which these figures show, 
Doctor Chester has had no small part. During these 
three decades he was in close touch with our mis- 
sionaries; he carried on a vigorous correspondence with 
them, and has visited all of the foreign fields where 
our Church has mission work, save Africa. And be- 
cause of his long connection with the Committee, re- 
sulting in a most intimate knowledge of the Foreign 
work and its needs, Doctor Chester was peculiarly 
fitted to edit the Foreign Mission Department of the 
SURVEY. His fine literary gifts are well known, not 
only to the members of our Church and the readers 
of the SURVEY, but to Foreign Mission Boards of 
all denominations. If he had made no other con- 
tribution to the SURVEY, his editorial treatment of 
the Foreign Mission “Monthly Topic” would have made 
his work most valuable. 

As Managing Editor of the SURVEY for the past 
five years it has been my happy privilege to be closely 
associated with Doctor Chester in his work. I have 
come to love him as a friend and to look to him for 
wise counsel in planning the policy of the SURVEY. 
1 feel a very personal loss in his retirement. 

The Executive Committee of Foreign Missions has 
assigned the editorship of the Foreign Missions Depart- 
ment of the SURVEY to their Educational Secretary, 
Mr. Edw. Grant. We are sure that he will bring to 
the SURVEY many helpful suggestions and new ideas, 
and we welcome Mr. Grant to our staff. Doctor Chester 
scys of Mr. Grant, “I love him as a younger brother, 
and am glad to transfer my work with the SURVEY 
to such capable hands. I shall be glad to help him 
in every way possible.” 

We are pleased to announce that Doctor Chester will 
furnish special contributions to the SURVEY from 
time to time. 

SarAH LEE VINSON. 
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The Home Mission Enterprise 


Jay S. STOWELL 


Fditor of “Making Missions Real” and Other Volumes 


ary leader said to me, “We do not undestand your 
home mission enterprise. We have nothing in Eng- 
land to compare with it.” 

I have thought of the remark many times and, so 
far as I know, it could be made to apply to practically 
all the other countries of the world. The fact is that 
the home mission enterprise in the United States is 
unique. One reason is that the expansion of home 
missions has been coincident and coextensive with the 
building of a new nation over a vast and undeveloped 
territory. With the westward movement of settlement 
and civilization and the westward movement of home 
missions we have long been familiar. It was the out- 
standing characteristic of the nineteenth century. How- 
ever, prior to the beginning of the organized mission- 
ary enterprise many things happened which were des- 
tined to have a bearing upon home missions. Some 
countries have been occupied for plunder and under 
motives of conquest, but, if we understand history 
aright, the Pilgrims settled at Plymouth with an idea 
of getting an opportunity to worship God as they saw 
fi. To be sure their breadth of vision was not great 
for they had no idea of allowing other people to wor- 
ship God according to the dictate of their consciences, 
but only themselves. However, the religious motive 
was dominant. It is also true of the early Spanish ex- 
plorers and settlers that religion played a most amaz- 
ing part. One cannot read of the early settlements in 
the East or in what is now our Southwest without com- 
ing everywhere upon evidences of the large place played 
by religion in the life and thought of early America. 
Even Columbus himself is said to have had a very 
definite religious motive although one may suspect that 
he was more interested in other matters and that he 
used the religious argument to secure backing for his 
expedition, 

The early colonists were at once impressed with the 
fact that the Indians needed the Gospel and some of 
the first “home” missionary work was done among 
them. For three centuries now we have been doing mis- 
sionary work among Indians and, sad to relate, the field 
has never been covered and we have never attained a 
one hundred per cent success. 

The Roman Catholic Church has played an import- 
ant part in the Indian work and in its own way has 
made some considerable achievements. The story of 
some «' the early Catholic missionaries to the Indians 
Sa romantic one. Thus we have the picture of a 
Catholic friar marching across the New Mexico desert 
day al'-r day toward Acoma, the sky city, in order that 
he mig! conquer it for Jesus Christ. As he approached 
the city the natives gathered on the edge of their rock 
ready (o hurl stones upon him. Just then, so the story 
soes, th. small daughter of the chief tumbled from the top 


S VERAL years ago a prominent English mission- 


to what would naturally have been death below; but 
by chance, instead of being dashed to pieces upon the 
rocks, she is said to have landed upon a pile of soft 
sand unhurt. Immediately the Indians sensed a miracle 
and the Catholic brother was permitted to advance and 
make the steep ascent up the side of the rock holding 
aloft the crucifix in one hand and chanting the Magni- 
ficat as he climbed. In a short time the community 
was “Christian”, but whether or not the change in 
religion affected the lives of the people concerned in 
any marked degree it would be hard to prove. 

Even before the landing of the Pilgrims a rotten old 
vessel whose name has perished with her timbers landed 
a body of Negro slaves upon the shores of Virginia. 
That small handful was augmented until at the time 
of emancipation there were four million Negroes in the 
United States. Since that time uncounted millions of 
dollars have been spent in missionary schools and 
churches for Negroes. Today the Negro represents one- 
tenth of our national population and possibly more 
than one-tenth of home missions. 

From an early date the foreign language work loomed 


large in the thinking of missionary workers. As early ™ 


as 1853 we find the following paragraph in the an- 
nual report of a great national home missionary society: 

“For the last thirty years the prosperity and peculiar 
condition of the United States, together with the depres- 
sion, degradation, and discontent of the lower and 
middle classes of western and northwestern Europe, 
haye produced an immigration into our country un- 
exampled in the history of the human race. At first 
they came singly, then by families, then by neighbor- 
hoods, and finally by villages; at first they melted away 
and quickly became assimilated with the American peo- 
ple; but recently they have come to our country in such 
multitudes, and from the same parts of Europe, that 
they have very naturally settled together in particular 
cities and towns, and in particular parts of the West 
and Northwest. Thus settled together, they preserve 
their own language, and, to a great extent, their man- 
ners and customs, and are giving indications that they 
will endeavor to preserve their nationality. Should 
this be accomplished our country will become like the 
Roman Empire which Daniel saw in his vision, as a 
body of clay and iron mixed together, and weak be- 
cause of its incoherency—as clay and iron do not weld, 
but simply mix. It is important, therefore, that these 
vast foreign populations, which are now flowing into 
our country may be strong and prosperous. We know 
of no element of influence so likely to assimilate them 
to our native population as the simple evangelical 
Christianity of the Protestant churches. It is a signifi- 
cant and painful fact that the influence of the Roman 
Catholic Church is to prevent this assimilation, be- 
cause she is allied in spirit and design with the strong 
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despotic governments of Europe. It seems to us that 
God hath sent these foreigners into our midst not only 
for the advancement of our own country in wealth and 
population and for their temporal good, but also for 
the purpose of introducing them to a pure evangelical 
Christianity, and thus preparing them to be instruments 
and missionaries of the same back to their old native 
lands.” 

Along in the ’90’s another great rush of European 
immigration, this time from Southern and Southeastern 
Europe, began to come to America, and the influx con- 
tinued unchecked until the time of the World War. 
Just prior to that event more than a million immi- 
grants a year were finding their way to our shores. 

We do not need to take time to picture further the 
high spots in the missionary enterprise of the years 
which have gone. Today we face the fact that home 
missions are in a period of transition, a time when they 
must adjust themselves to new conditions or cease to 
count largely in our national and church life. We are 
distinctly in a testing period. Church extension, in the 
sense of entering entirely new territory is over and we 
face the more difficult task of demonstrating whether 
we can make the program of the Christian church ef- 
fective in a highly organized community life. Is it 
easier for a farmer to be religious than a mechanic? 
Is it easier to be religious in a frontier cabin than with 
hot and cold water on tap at the spigot? Can religion 
cope with poverty better than wealth? Are automobiles 
more deadly to religion than horses? Is ignorance an 
asset and enlightenment a menace to the religious life? 
These are some of the difficult questions which we must 
answer today. 

Every important social change has had its effect upon 
home missions. A century ago, for example, we were 
a country dwelling people—a nation of farmers. To- 
day we are an industrial and commercial people and 
our characteristic social unit is the city. To our sor- 
row we learned that the simple religious program 
adapted to agricultural communities would not work 
among the complex populations of our great cities. Be- 
fore we discovered that fact some hundreds of our city 
churches had died. Only recently, with a changed 
program have we begun to stem the tide of retreat. 

Curiously enough home missions are embarrassed by 
their own machinery, by the very multiplicity of the 
organizations engaged in the enterprise and the conse- 
quent difficulty of working out any really united pro- 
gram. Up-to-date about the best that we have been 
able to do has been to keep out of each other’s way 
and, even in that attempt, we have not altogether suc- 
ceeded. Our entire Protestant system has tended to 
establish in the minds of our various denominations 
the idea that they alone have the monopoly upon cer- 
tain fundamental truths, with the result that the most 
sincere and most zealous denominations sometimes are 
the hardest to get along with because they feel that 
they have something to contribute which no one else 


can. They become so obsessed with the idea of the 
value of their own idiosyncrasies that they feel that 
the world is literally their parish quite regardless of 
others. Our whole denominational training has tended 
to leave our representatives with such a narrow out- 
look that they do not even recognize their own narrow- 
ness or understand the pettiness of their motives. More 
and more, however, we are coming to see that no church 
has a monopoly upon any essential truth, and when we 
arrive at the point where we can make denominational 
considerations secondary or eliminate them altogether, 
we shall have made an enormous stride forward. 
Fortunately we are already making rapid progress to- 
ward that very end. 

Another important factor in the present situation is 
the need for restating in clear terms the responsibility 
of each local church for its total field. There is rea- 
son to believe that if we can get our local churches to 
assume the responsibility for all the groups in the 
communities in which they work and get them to con- 
ceive their program from the standpoint of the needs 
of the entire community, we will accomplish more 
permanent good with a smaller expenditure from cen- 
tral treasuries than at present. Under the best of con- 
ditions, however, there will still remain communities in 
which religious institutions can be maintained only 
with outside help. It is, of course, the aim of home 
missions to reduce the number of such communities as 
rapidly as possible by co-ordinating and developing 
community resources. More and more our home mis- 
sion agencies will be called upon to provide leadership 
in every phase of local church work, finance, steward- 
ship, evangelism, religious education, social welfare 
and the like. 

There is a growing recognition of the fact that the 
chief home mission opportunity is the field of children 
and youth and it is becoming doubly clear that what- 
ever else home missions become in the future they must 
place their primary emphasis upon the religious nur- 
ture for youth. ‘That will involve the training and 
employment of new and more varied types of workers 
and the providing of buildings better adapted to the 
needs of a comprehensive educational program. 

The future of home missions opens up an engaging 
field for speculation and one in which we must specu- 
late if we are to plan our programs wisely. The pres- 
ent writer can only make his contribution to a problem 
which we must all think through together. At present 
it seems fairly clear that three important factors in 
any worthy program must be (a) the assumption of 
larger responsibilities by churches which are not now 
considered missionary projects, (b) a much greater 
emphasis upon and a much more adequate provision 
for religious education and (c) genuine, whole-hearted 
co-operation with all worthy Christian agencies in the 
carrying out of our program for the extension of Chris- 
tianity in the hearts and lives of men. 








Words without feet travel a thousand miles.—Korean Proverb. 
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Reformation Day 


S. H. CuHester, D. D. 


for the Protestant Churches in Europe which are 

suffering from the aftermath of the War, and 
many of which are threatened with extinction unless 
they can receive assistance from those parts of Protes- 
tant Christendom that are able to help them. This Com- 
mittee, under the able chairmanship of Dr. James I. 
Vance, presented a very interesting report to our last 
General Assembly, setting forth what plans had been 
adopted for enlisting the interest of our Church in this 
work and what the result of the effort made had been. 
It appeared in this report that only about three hun- 
dred of our churches had responded to the appeal for 
contributions to this cause on Reformation Day last 
year, and that the amount contributed was only a 
litle more than eight thousand dollars. 

The Assembly appointed the last Sunday of October 
this year, to be known as Reformation Day, on which 
our people are again asked to make a contribution to 
this needy cause. The Assembly also appointed a rep- 
resentative of the cause in each Synod to assist in 
bringing the matter before the Church, and in furnish- 
ing the information that is always necessary to awaken 
interest in any cause to which our people are asked to 
contribute. 

The Western Section of the Pan-Presbyterian Alli- 
ance also has a Committee on this work, of which the 
writer was appointed Chairman at the recent meeting 
of the Western Section at Cape May. As Chairman 
of this Committee I am anxious to do what I can to 
assist our Denominational Committee in its effort to 
secure a larger contribution than that of last year, an1 
to this end I desire to bring a few facts in regard to 
the work to the attention of the readers of the SurvEY. 

In the first place I was surprised when I first be- 
gan to investigate this matter to find how large a num- 
her of Protestants there were in the various countries 
on the European Continent before the World War. 
In spite of its being a part of the Austrain Empire, 
which has been through several centuries the bitterest 
enemy and persecutor of Protestants in Europe, Hun- 
gary was to a very large extent, a Protestant countrv. 
In Transylvania alone, a Province of Hungary which 
Was given over to Rumania by the Treaty of Versailles, 
there were about 2,000,000 Protestants. On the Euro- 
pean Continent altogether the number of Protestants 
was something like 50,000,000. Most of these were in 
Churches allied to State, and had endowments for the 
support of their ministers, and many well-endowed 
colleges and Theological Schools and other Church 
Institutions. In the general wiping out of values and 
depreciation of currencies in these countries following 
the war the Protestant Churches were impoverished to 
the last degree, and rendered unable either to support 
their ministers or to maintain their institutional work. 
The Church of Rome, ever on the alert to seize oppor- 
tunities. and always able through the exploitation 
of the superstitions of its own constituency to comman4 


O'n CHURCH has a committee on Relief work 


unlimited financial resources, saw its opportunity and 
began an active propaganda to recover its own losses 
growing out of the Lutheran and Calvanistic Reforma- 
tion. 

Both by carrying on this propaganda through the 
agencies which it was able to subsidize, and by incit- 
ing the persecution of Protestants where it was able 
to influence Governmental policies in the various coun- 
tries, Rome seemed in a fair way to recover all its lost 
ground and to put Protestantism practically out of 
existence on the European Continent. 

It was largely through the instrumentality of Doctor 
Tames I. Goode, of the Reformed Church in America. 
that interest in this matter was awakened in the group 
of Churches composing the Western Section. Before 
his death three years ago he made frequent visits at 
his own expense to all these suffering churches, and 
brought back reports which moved the Western Section 
to send a delegation to visit them. The report brought 
back to our American Churches by this delegation did 
have the effect of greatly increasing their interest and 
of leading to the adoption of measures of relief by all 
the members of our Presbyterian and Reformed group. 
In a subsequent article I hope to be able to give som? 
account of what these relief measures are and how the 


work is being conducted. In this article I will onlv ™ 


be able to state a few facts which I think ought to in- 
spire every church in our Assembly that ever con- 
tributes to anything to make some contribution to this 
pre-eminently important and needy Cause cn Reforma- 
tion Day. I wish to call especial attention to the 
religious situation in Czecho-Slovakia, which is per- 
haps the most interesting one to be found anywhere 
in Europe at the present time. At the close of the 
World War the two Protestant bodies in that c»ntry, 
Reformed and Lutheran. united to form one body un- 
der the name of the Evangelical Church of the Bo- 
hemian Brethren. including a membership of about 
175,000. That Church numbers among its members 
the most cultivated of the Czech people and sev7ral of 
its mest prominent political leaders, includine Prof-s- 
sor Massarvk, the former President of the Repvbli-. 
This Church has been gaining rapidly in membership. 
and would have gained very much more rapidly but 
for its very great lack of places of worship and of min- 
isters to preach to the multitudes that were ready to 
come out of the Romish Church into which their fore- 
fathers several hundred years before had been driven 
at the point of the bayonet. The Bohemian mothers 
through all those centuries had been secretly teaching 
their children the doctrines preached by the National 
hero and martyr, John Huss, which it was unlawful 
for them to do and which, therefore, they could not do 
openly. They also taught their children to sing the 
Gospel songs of John Huss secretly, which it was un- 
lawful for them to sing in public. And when our party 
of vistiors who went over in 1920 representing the 
Western Section were returning home, we were enter- 
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tained by the singing of these Hussite hymns by a 
company of Bohemian girls who were coming over to 
America to enter one of our schools. These hymns their 
mothers had taught them behind the door in defiance 
of the prohibition of the Austrian oppressor. 


There has also been a widespread movement in the 
Romish Church in Czecho-Slovakia for the establish- 
ment of a National Church independent of the Papacy. 
It is probable that more than a million people have 
joined this movement up to the present time. They 
have not yet come fully out of Romanism. They retain 
the Romish ritual, but repudiate the celibacy of the 
clergy and the alleged miracle of transubstantiation. 
In the elevation of the host the priest faces the con- 
gregation instead of the altar, to indicate that he is not 
worshipping the consecrated wafer. ‘They claim that 
this and other features of the ritual have only a symboli- 
cal significance and are not, as the Romanist regard: 
them, the vehicle of sacramental grace. These peopl: 
are those into whose minds the old Huss teachings have 
in some way filtered down, and they are now at the 
halfway house from Romanism to Protestantism. 


There are two respects in which the Protestants of 
Czecho-Slovakia especially need our help at the pres- 
ent time. One is in the education of their ministry 
and the other is in the building of more houses of 
worship. If these two needs could be supplied there 
would be no difficulty in gathering large congregations 
everywhere to listen to the preaching of our Pr-testant 
Gospel. 

The conclusion of the matter is, that Czecho-Slovakia 
is a country ripe for the right kind of evangelical 
mission work as perhaps no other Roman Catholic coun- 





try is. In the judgment of our Presbyterian and Re- 
formed group it is not a country into which we should 
seek to establish our own American Protestant churches 
on Denominational lines. The existing Protestant 
churches are the ones to be fostered and developed by 
whatever helpful agencies we may be able to establish 
among them. They may differ slightly from the 
Churches of our Presbyterian group in this country 
in their mode of conceiving the truth of the Gospel, 
but their. prevailing tendencies are Calvinistic and 
Presbyterian, and for that reason the Alliance of Re- 
formed Churches holding the Presbyterian System have 
regarded them as a field of present and of magnificent 
opportunity, which should be cultivated vigorously and 
immediately, along, and only along, co-operative lines. 

One point of capital importance, is that we find here 
the possibility of developing a Church which, by reason 
of its Slavic affinities, might become the medium through 
which Russia could be reached with the pure Gospel. 
much more effectively and expeditiously than we can 
ever hope to do by sending our American missionaries 
to that great and needy field. 

I have written this article more especially for our 
Pastors, in the hope that a larger number of them 
might be moved this year to bring the cause of Protes- 
tant Relief in Europe before their congregations on 
Reformation Day, and thus, even though the individual 
church gifts might not be very large, that we mizht 
make some progress towards the goal of $80,000 which 
the Assembly has named as the amount which in its 
judgment our churches should give to the Cause. 


Montreat, N. C. 








Win Them In Their Youth 


6¢f ‘OD intends that we should win people in their 
youth. Then their hearts are tender and sensi- 


tive. 


Then they are religious and often ready 


and eager for entrance into the spiritual life. But we let 
the springtime of life pass, and then try by some great 
effort to create religious impressions and win to Christ. 
We work hard, spend thousands of dollars, and, at the 
best, get disappointingly small returns. The reason is 
very apparent. We have waited too long. We let the 
springtime of life go by and then try by our own supreme 
efforts to make up for our delay. That which we should 
do is work with God in His seasons. Then shall we have 
a golden harvest of precious souls.’—Albert H. Gage. 


Southern Presbyterians will make an effort to gather 


all the young people into Sunday School on Rally Day, 
October 3. 
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The Massanetta Encampment 


FRIEND who has just returned from Montrea: 
A remarked that she had heard much of the place 

before this summer but that it meant little to 
her, but that now she is interested in everything per- 
taining to the place because she has been there. ‘This 
voices my sentiment regarding Massanetta Springs, the 
Summer Bible Conference Encampment of the Virginia 
Synod. 
“The Encampment is ideally located in the famous 
Shenandoah Valley of Virginia, four miles east of the 
pretty little city of Harrisonburg, and surrounded by the 
Alleghany and Blue Ridge Mountains. It includes one 
hundred acres of land, on which there is an apple orchard 
of twenty-six acres just coming into bearing. The 
property, valued at $125,000, was a gift of Mr. J. R. 
Lupton, an elder in the Harrisonburg church. Since it 
became the property of the Synod it has increased in 
value until now it is worth nearly $200,000. A large 
auditorium, to which six large classrooms have been 
added during the past year, furnishes an ideal place for 
holding the Conferences, and a new brick hotel, modern 
in every respect, makes for a pleasant and comfortable 
stay. Four dormitories have been erected to take care 
of the overflow during the Young People’s Conference. 
Several cottages have been erected by individuals durin ; 


the past year, and a number of families camp out in 
tents. 

Beginning with the camp for Intermediates, held 
simultaneously with the Rhodeheaver School of Music, 
July 5-11, well planned and strong Conferences were 
conducted through August 29 of his year. At the Bible 
Conference, the program included such strong men as 
Dr. Chas. R. Erdman, Dr. Geo. W. Truett, Dr. Wm. 
Evans, Dr. Clovis Chappell, Dr. J. C. Massee, Dr. 
Earnest Thompson, and Dr. Chas. L. King. 


PLANS FOR INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


The Management hopes that within the near future, 
it will be possible to make year-around use of this splen- 
did encampment by establishing an Industrial School 
for underprivileged boys and girls. It is believed this 
can be made possible at comparative small additional 
expense. ' 

The success of this Encampment is due, in a large 
measure, to the Rev. Wm. E. Hudson, Secretary. 

If you have never attended one of the Massanetta 
Springs Conferences you have missed something worth 
while. No doubt this could be said equally as well of 
other conferences throughout the Assembly. 


es oe 





Miss Margaret Engle has been added to the Extension 

Department of the Assembly’s 
New Bible Teacher Training School and will be 
for A. T. S. available for service throughout 

the Church after October 1. 
Her education, personality and spirituality combine to 
fit her to be a Bible teacher of unusual ability. Miss 
Engle has her masters degree from Johns Hopkins 
University and is a graduate of Assembly’s Training 
School. Those who wish to secure the services of Miss 
Engle should write Dr. O. E. Buchholz, 3400 Brook 
Road, Richmond, Va. 

| 
Circulation of the Bible in Mexico has in no way been 

: . affected by the present religious 
Bible Distribution i al fi the saleiie- 
Not Affected by Re- ment of the Articles of the Con- 
ligious Disturbance stitution relating to foreign 
in Mexico clergy, reports the Rev. Arthur 

H. Mellen, secretary of the 
Mexico Agency of the American Bible Society. 

Mr. Mellen, a minister of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, in common with all foreign clergymen of the 
Protestant churches residing in Mexico has carefully 
observed all restrictions placed on foreigners by the 
Mexican law, one of which requires registration wit’) 
the o cupation of the registrant designated. 

During Mr. Mellen’s absence the agency is in charge 
of hi. assistant, Mr. H. T. Marroquin, a young Mexican. 
Beca:ise of his nationality, Mr. Marroquin has been able 
to mse extended trips through the country preaching 
and , romoting the work of the American Bible Society. 

My. Mellen has been a resident of Mexico since 1909 

and »'.\tes that his associations with the Mexican govern- 


ment officials have invariably been pleasant and he has 


received, at all times, most courteous and reasonable 
treatment. Under his regime the work of the agency h2s 


‘greatly progressed. 


The Mexican Agency of the Bible Society was estab- 
lished in 1878 and during the half century has circu- 
lated 1,553,311 volumes of Scriptures. 

—O-——_ 

The recent visit of the Crown Prince, of Sweden, Gustav 

Adolf, and his royal consort, 
Sweden’s Christian Princess Louise, recalls to mind 
Crown Prince the interest they manifested in 

the Universal Christian Con- 
ference on Life and Work, held in Sweden’s capital, 
Stockholm, last summer. The Crown Prince and Prin- 
cess attended practically every session of the Conference 
and listened with the keenest interest, and the Prince 
served as chairman of the Committee of Arrangements. 

While in America a luncheon was given in his honor 
in New York by representatives of four Protestant re- 
ligious organizations: The Continuation Committee 
of the American Section of the Universal Christian Con- 
ference on Life and Work, the Church Peace Union, 
the World Alliance for International Friendship, and 
the Federal Council of Church of Christ in America. 
We are pleased to quote below a few striking remarks, 
made by the Crown Prince at this luncheon: 

“It gives me a special pleasure to be your guest to- 
day and to find myself surrounded by men representing 
the powerful religious activity in the United States of 
America. For I am persuaded that your joint spiritual 
strength means one of the most hopeful and reliable 
moral resources of that disrupted humanity of ours. 

“A casual observer may, I think, be tempted to be- 
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lieve that the characteristics of our epoch are mere 
disruption and iscord,” he said. “In despair he may 
even be led to believe that there is hardly any tendency 
for betterment. I believe he is mistaken. I know I 
may be classed as a hopeless optimist, but I prefer 
to be that rather than a pessimist. Our epoch has a 
deep undercurrent of longing for unity and for co- 
operation. The feeling may be latent in many quarters, 
yet it exists as surely as the fact that hope and idealism 
will never entirely lose their hold over human beings. 

“But co-operation requires mutual confidence. The 
most important thing therefore to be done for the heal- 
ing of the wounds of our civilization is to pour brotherly 
feelings into the hearts of men, so that they come to a 
better understanding individually, collectively and as 
nations. 

“In its own idea and constitution no human organiza- 
tion has a more direct calling for such a momentous 
task than the Church. ‘Peace on Earth’ is the very 
word which ought to resound forever as a call to duty. 
For nothing could be more obvious than that the Church 
neglects its duty if it does not earnestly try with com- 
mon consent and one voice to proclaim mutual trust 
among men. 

“In that work of co-operation you, gentlemen of the 
New World, have as yet achieved more than Christen- 
dom has in the Old World. Your Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America is a real compre- 
hensive body for co-operation between different com- 
munions and confessions which, leaving to each one its 
sacred heritage, realize the Christian calling to com- 
bine forces and efforts and put them together for the 
welfare of this great nation and of humanity.” 


The B’nai Brith, a Jewish organization, is actively en- 
gaged in helping needy Jews 
in twenty odd lands. Recently 
they have been sending help to 
the Jews of Mexico. Many of 
them had been deluded into coming to Mexico, writes one 
observer, who says that “they were desolate of any 
means of living, in dire need of assistance, and in 
utmost despair, spending days and nights on the streets 
and squares of Vera Cruz and of Mexico City.” 


Jews Help Needy 
Brothers 


——— (}—--——_ 


The Government leprosarium on the island of Culion, 
Philippines, is said to be the 
Largest Leprosa- _leading one as well as the larg- 
riumin the World est in the world today. The 
American Mission to Lepers 
niaintains missionary work on the island, with Rev. 
and Mrs. P. F. Jansen, of the Presbyterian Mission 
Board, (Northern), in charge. Secretary and Mrs. 
Danner, who recently visited this colony, report the 
work progressing in spite of obstacles. The Culion 
church has something over 400 members at present. 


According to the Christian Herald, one hundred thou- 

sand women, claiming to repre- 
100,000 Women in sent nearly 2,000,000 others, 
Peace March participated in a great peace 

demonstration in London as the 
culmination of “pilgrimages” from all parts of the 
British Isles in a campaign for law against war. Four 
big processions met in Hyde Park, where speeches were 
made and resolutions adopted urging the government to 
settle all disputes by arbitration and to take the lead 


in the proposed disarmament conference under League 
auspices. 


——Q———_- 


The 1926 session of the Committee of the International 
~waMissionary Council was held 
The International near Rattvik in the picturesque 
Missionary Council region of Dalecarlia, Central 
Meeting Sweden. 
The meeting lasted from 
July 17 to 25. 

The Rattvik meeting was attended by practically all 
of the regular members, as well as by the officers and 
a few consultative members, representing Europe, the 
two Americas, Asia and Africa. Dr. John R. Mott is 
chairman of the Council and of its Committee, which 
is world-wide in its personnel. 


——QO-— 


This is the title of a 1000-page volume to be off the press 

in about two months. Dr. 
History of the Pres- Dudley Jones, the editor, ad- 
byterian Church in vises that the advance price of 
South Carolina this book is $3.85, and asks 

that all those who wish to take 
advantage of this price get in touch with him at once, 
addressing him at Clinton, S. C. This history has been 
in the course of preparation for some years, and it will 
be of interest to all Presbyterians, not only of South 
Carolina but elsewhere. 


———Q-—_—_ 


Is your church planning to observe Children’s Week? 
Our churches are asked to set 
apart some time during October 
(preferably during the third 
week) for a consideration of 
the duties and privileges of parents. 

The following material is available: 

1. Pageant, “The Voice of the Future” or “The 
Holiest Task.” 

2. Leaflet on Arrangements. 

3. Leaflet on Forward Step. 

4. Worship Service. 

5. Posters to be used in churches. 

For further information send to Miss Elizabeth McE. 
Shields, Director Children’s Division, Presbyterian 
Committee of Publication, Richmond, Va. 


Children’s Week 








“Faith can never save a soul, 
Only faith in the Lord Jesus Christ can save.” 
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Publication and Sabbath School Extension 


R. E. MAGILL, Editor 


Publishing House, 6-8 North Sixth Street, Richmond, Va. 
Branch Department at Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 
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Rally Day---October 3, 1926 


R. E. MacrL1, Secretary. 


ALLY DAY brings to our Sunday schools an 
R opportunity to make a review of past achievements 

and a preview of the opportunities and obliga- 
tions of the coming year. Wise Sunday school officials 
will make this pericd an occasion for a review of the 
work in every department and a survey of the congre- 
gation and community to discover new recruits for the 
teaching force and new pupils for the school. The 
literature and hymn books in use should be carefully 
examined, and ample supplies of the proper grades 
should be ordered for every department. An efiort 
should be made to discover whether or not the teach- 
ers are making the best possible use of the papers 
being used in their department. Most of our schools 


are loyal in the use of our own literature, but reports 
in the office of the Publication Committee show that a 
large number of our schools are still using papers from 


commercial publishers because 
they are cheap, while some of 
our largest schools still use series 
of lesson helps against which our 
Assembly has issued special 
warnings. 

A complete survey should be 
made of the community for the 
purpose of enrolling our share of 
the children and young people 
who are not now in Sunday 
school. 


Every - self-sustaining Church 
should maintain one or more out- 
post Mission Sunday schools. In 
this day of good roads and 
countless automobiles every live 
Church can find one or more 
communities in which a Mission 
Sunday school should be estab- 
lished, and nothing will so enrich 
and deepen the spiritual life of 
a Church as will enlisting some 
of its idle talent in conducting 
M ssion Sunday schools. 

Jur Assembly lays great stress 
on taking a liberal offering for 


Sunday School Extension on Rally Day, and the re- 
sponse in many of our schools is generous and en- 
thusiastic. Nearly fifty per cent of the entire fund 
raised by the Church for this purpose comes from the 
Rally Day offering of our Sunday schools, and it is 
with regret that we record the fact that only about 
1,600 out of 3,400 schools make an offering for this 
great cause. No investment the Church makes yields 
« richer return, and never have there been such com- 
pelling appeals for help from our Synods and Pres- 
byteries. Last year seventy-four field workers were 


supported in whole or in part by the Sunday School" 


Extension Fund. Eight were Synodical workers and 

sixty-six were Presbyterial workers. In addition thirty- 

one young women from the Assembly’s Training School 

were used for Vacation Bible School work during the 

summer season of 1926. The efforts of these workers 
were richly blessed in establish- 
ing new schools, visiting in 
homes, conducting evangelistic 
meetings and holding institutes 
and conferences for training 
teachers for more effective serv- 
ice. 


During the past twenty-four 
years 216,890 additions to the 
Church on profession of faith 
have come through the Sunday 
school. The total additions on 
profession for the same period 
were 423,576. Surely the Church 
and our schools will make Octo- 
ber 3, 1926, a red-letter day in 
enlisting all the forces of the 
Church in the great program for 
reaching, saving and training the 
young people of our homes and 
communities. One hundred thou- 
sand dollars is needed for the 
work this year. 


Send all offerings to R. E. 
Magill, Treasurer, Box 1176, 
Richmond, Va. 
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From Extension Field Workers 


a. Religious Education in Mississippi 


R. L. Lanois, Director of Religious Education, Synod of Mississippi. 


HE Department of Religious Education of the 

Synod of Mississippi employs for full-time service 

a Director of Religious Education for the direction 

and supervision of Sunday School Extension, Young 

People’s work and promotion of Religious Education in 

the Synod. Four ladies are employed by this depart- 

ment as Directors of Religious Education in four of the 

five schools and colleges owned, controlled and operated 
by the Synod. 

The Director of Religious Education has general over- 
sight of Synod’s program of extension, and promotion of 
Sunday school work and organization, leadership train- 
ing, Young People’s work, and program. 

The Directors of Religious Education employed in 
the schools and colleges devote their time during the 
school year to instruction in Religious topics, in Scripture 
and in Leadership training. They make special effort 
to develop the spiritual life of the students of the schools 
in which they are located, give aid occasionally when 
called upon for leadership training in special or standard 
training schools within the Synod. During the past year 
these leaders gave within the schools, special Religious 
instruction and training to three hundred and sixty-nine 
young men and young women. A number of thrse are 
volunteers for life work in Christian service while many 
others go back to their homes to become leaders among 
their own people. 

The department has endeavored to build up by per- 
sonal work and effort the membership and attendance 
of the Sunday schools already in operation, also to en- 
courage the older and better established schools to or- 
ganize and operate new or mission schools. Several 
schools are thus operated. A few schools that had been 
disbanded have been reopened. Three new ones have 
recently been organized. 

A special effort has been made to secure mon in Bible 
classes and an increase in interest has been noted with 
these classes throughout the Synod. Men have been en- 
listed from a few of the stronger men’s classes to visit 


other classes of different churches within reach, to mingle 
with each other and occasionally speak to the congrega- 
tions in the interest of the work and to promote a closer 
interest and greater Christian fellowship between the 
classes of the different congregations. 

For the men of the Church a special conference at 
Belhaven College, Jackson, Miss., was conducted for 
one week with splendid interest on the part of an at- 
tendance which was limited except on the closing day. A 
Special Rally Day program for men and separate pro- 
gram for women were provided for this occasion. Th? 
programs of the day proved attractive and helpful as 
voiced by the unusually large attendance for the day. 


Progress Shown by Growth 


That the efforts of this department are being blessed 
is evident from an increase in membership of the schools 
which according to statistical reports for the year was 
one thousand six hundred forty-four, or more than 10.7 
per cent over the previous year. 

During the summer helpers have been enlisted for 
Daily Vacation Bible Schools and leadership training 
in different sections of the field, financed by either the 
Presbytery or by the community. Many children have 
received by this plan their first week-day Religious in- 
struction during the day and at the evening hour teachers 
have taken their first Leadership training. 

At the writing of this article group conferences are 
being planned and called for the different Presbyteries 
in the interest of a Campaign for Leadership training 
throughout the Synod during September and October. 

Through this department three young men have just 
recently chosen the ministry as a life work, three young 
ladies have volunteered for mission work, several pro- 
fessed faith in Christ and a great many have volunteered 
to follow the Leadership of the Holy Spirit for Life’s 
work, 


God has abundantly blessed the work for His Glory. 


b. Notes from Sunday School Worker in Tex.-Mex. Presbytery 


OWN in the great stretches of Southwest Texas 
there are about 400,000 Mexicans who have drifted 
across the Rio Grande in the hope of finding work 

and easier living conditions than they enjoyed in Old 
Mexico. They are Catholics by tradition but they have 
lost their loyalty to the old faith due in large part to 
the character of the leadership in the old Church and 
the efforts of these leaders to hold them in a state of 
ignorance and superstition. Their welcome in this land 
of religious freedom has been far from what they ex- 
pected and for the most of them life has been a ghastly 
struggle for existence. They have had irregular em- 


ployment and have been segregated in the poorest sec- 
tions of our cities, and here they are crowded into unsani- 
tary and poorly equipped houses which their poverty and 
unfamiliarity with modern living conditions force them 
to accept. 

The children are bright and attractive and their re- 
spect for and obedience to their parents should put our 
American young folks to shame. 

A few Protestant Churches are trying to help these 
unfortunate and neglected strangers in our midst, and 
the work of the Southern Presbyterian Church is said 
to be the most constructive and statesman-like effort that 
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is | ng made by any Church. Our approach is through 
the -hildren and no matter how bitter the feeling of the 
adulis toward Americans and their institutions, these 
Mexican parents gratefully welcome an effort to help 
their children. Several workers have been employed by 
the Publication Committee of our Church in efforts to 
reach the Mexican children and youth, and some rich 
and fruitful experiences have been theirs. 

The Daily Vacation Bible Schools have been especially 
fruitful in reaching the neglected children in the Span- 
ish-speaking districts of many of our Texas cities. One 
young lady from the Assembly’s Training School was 
quite successful in her efforts through a winsome Chris- 
tian personality and her ability to speak Spanish fluently. 
In one community she saw a bright-eyed boy of eight lin- 
gering outside the building for several days, and by per- 
sistent questioning found the little fellow was afraid to 
come into the school because the priest had told him he 
would be stricken dead if he attended a Protestant school. 
He was finally persuaded to take a chance by attending 
one day. He was entranced with the experience and 
nothing happened to him, so the next day he appeared 
with a little brother of five and they were star pupils 
until the end of the school. 

The pupils are taught that sacrificial giving is on: 
great principle of the Protestant faith, and this sam: 


teacher tells the following touching story of a gift that 
represents real sacrifice: 

The children were not urged to give for to most of 
them a penny of their very own represents a fortune. 
The privilege of giving was explained and they were 
asked to bring their gifts on the closing day of the 
school. One little chap had a downcast look and lin- 
gered to tell his troubles to the teacher, but his courage 
failed and he fled. The next morning he was the first 
pupil at the school and he met the teacher at the door. 
“Senorita,” he said, “I did not bring any money. I 
haven’t any money, but I had a good time since you have 
been here and I wish you would not go away. This 
little pin is all that I have and I am going to give it 
to you to show you that I do like what you teach us.” 
The teacher could not refuse the sacrificial gift, and the 
picture of the little fellow removing the little pin from 
his ragged shirt, which was sans button, and handin* 
it over with a glowing face will always remain with 
her. 


ra} 


These alien children and the other neglected 
children of the South should be remembered with 
a generous offering on Rally Day. October 3, 
1926. Send checks to R. E. Magill, Treasurer, 
Bex 1176, Richmond, Virginia. 





c. Sunday School Notes from a Mining Camp Area 


From a Worker 


Y FIELD is in a Presbytery which has a popula- 
tion of 285,000, only 120,000 of whom are mem- 
bers of any Church. We have about twelve min- 

ing camps in my district, and I am the only full-time 


Christian worker in this area. Moonshining, bootlegg- 
ing and lawlessness are accepted conditions and manv 
really desperate characters are found in the camps and 
mountains surrounding us. The people spend their time 
in idle gossip, fussing and fighting, an? the women 
fight more than the men. Children fairly swarm in 
these camps, and they are pitifully ignorant and neg- 
lected. Orders for coal have been slack and the men 
have not had full-time work and their families have had 
to economize in every way. The abiect poverty and 
living conditions of some of the families are appalling. 
I spend much of my time when visiting in trying to 
teach the women how to keep their homes and children 
clean. In one small house (it should not be called a 
home) I found a sick father, a discouraced mother, an 
aunt and six children. ‘Thev did not have beds but 
slept on piles of rags and the house was alive with 
chinches. I scrubbed and painted for over a month 
uni] the house was in a sanitary condition, made straw 
ticks for the beds, begved some money and bought them 
some furniture, and showed the mother how to keep 
the home and children in order. It was hard work but 
wor'h while, and I found the whole attitude of the 
fani'ly changed on my next visit. The mother said she 
fel’ that she now had a home and that life was really 
worth living, 

‘+e hope of the future here as everywhere else is in 
rea’ing the children and youth and training them for 


Christian citizenship. The progress we are making in 
our work with the young people is encouraging, but it is 
exceedingly difficult to get teachers who can help in the 
work. The grown young men and women require les- 
sons that are prepared for fourth-grade pupils in c'ty 
or town schools, The pupils of intermediate and pri- 
mary age are our hope and they are very responsive and 
doing fine work in memorizing Bible passages, hymns 
and catechisms. 

The school had been using union and nondescript les- 
son papers but I have introduced our own publications 
with good results. We have no chyrch building so we 
use the schoolhouse. We have a Chris‘ian Endeavor So- 
ciety for the voung people and have to meet in the 
afternoon as the school board will not risk cpening the 
building at night. 

The people throng to our picnics and like meetings 
for they are starved for social activities. The coal com- 
panies and the superintendents are sympathetic with our 
plans and have promised to equip a playground for us. 

I am extremely sorrv but my health conditions will 
force me to give up this work as I am not able to do 
the walking and mountain climbing this district re- 
quires. 





vv 


Such situations abound in the Scuth and this 
simple story of a worker challenges our churches 
and Sabbath schools to make a liberal offering 
for Sunday School Extension on Rallv Day, Oc- 
tober third. Send offerings to R. E. Magill, 
Treasurer, Box 1176, Richmond, Virginia. 
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d. Extension Work in Synod of Arkansas 


Roy L. Davis, Director. 


HE most effective Sunday school extension work 

in the Synod of Arkansas is being done by 

churches, and nct all of them large churches, 
which have established mission schools on the needy 
fringes of their fields of operation. Lake Village with 
a church membership of about one hundred has two 
thriving mission schools that are reaching two or three 
times as many people with Christian training as there 
are members in the Lake Village Church. These mis- 
sions are constantly feeding members into their mother 
church, and are themselves now nearly ready for organi- 
zation as churches. 


Two other mission Sunday schools in this Synod 
have within the past year or two been organized as 
churches, one of them at Jonesboro and one at New- 
port. There are now fifteen mission Sunday schools 
in this Synod which are feeding the membership of the 
churches that are sponsoring them. They were started 
and are being nurtured by faithful and zealous Sunday 
school workers who have gotten a vision of the im- 
portance of Religious Education as a means of build- 
ing a Christian citizenship and enlarging the Master’s 
Kingdom in Arkansas. 

For the past eighteen months the Synod of Arkansas 
has enjoyed and profited by the services of Miss Mar- 
garet Angus as Home Visitation Secretary. Her work 
has been largely among the mission Sunday schools and 
the Sunday schools of the smaller churches, and it has 


Rev. W. 





HE Greenville, N. C., church is maintaining four 

Mission points now, and could open many more 
if we had the workers. Our church membership 
being just a little over 200 we find it hard to fill all 
of the places we have reuests for. 

Two of these points were in operation when the pres- 
ent pastorate began, Hollywood and Pollard’s, now Good 
Hope. We have opened up two new Sunday schools 
since, Joyner’s and Cannon Swamp, with preaching at 
these once a month by our county Evangelist, Rev. H. H. 
Leach. kd Ll 

These points are being manned by workers from the 
town church who go out each Sunday afternoon to 
superintend and teach in the schools. They are located 
in four different directions from town, and range in dis- 
tance from four to eight miles away. We have succzeded 
in developing some teachers and one superintendent 
in these schools, and it is our plan eventually to have 
all of the offices filled by reseidents of the various com- 
munities, and release our own workers for new places. 
Most of these communities are made up of tenant 


been most effective. Standard Training Schools have 
cone much to foster interest in mission Sunday schools. 
When Sunday school teachers begin to make a study 
of their work, their sense of its importance grows. This 
stimulates effort on their part and such effort fre- 
quently finds expression in mission Sunday school en- 
deavor. 


It is the firm conviction of the Director of Religious 
Education in the Synod of Arkansas that there is not 
a church in the Synod that has not within its reach 
a fruitful field for a mission Sunday school. The 
steady decline of the country churches, the rapid growth 
of the suburban districts of the towns and cities, and 
the increasing development of the agricultural and in- 
dustrial resources of the state have brought about these 
conditions. 


It is expected that, during the coming year with the 
valuable assistance of Miss Angus, many of these open- 
ings will be entered, and that the Sunday school work- 
ers of many of our churches will reach out for wider 
fields to conquer for the Kingdom of the Christ. No 
other phase of the Church’s program offers larger re- 
turns or a greater challenge. No other field of en- 
deavor offers finer opportunity for the individual Chris- 
tian who longs for a larger service to render. The great 
need is that pastors will challenge their people to launch 
cut and show their love for Him by feeding His lambs. 


S. S. Extension as Conducted by Local Churches 
a. Greenville, N. C. Church Conducts Four Extension Schools 


T. HARDEN 


classes, or at least two of them are, and in most cases 
they attend no Sunday school, and are not members of 
any church. Several tests made have indicated that 
over 50 per cent make no profession of faith at all. 
We have had many to request that we come out and 
organize Sunday schools at country school houses. The 
larger part of our schools are made up of children and 
young people. The older people are of Primitive Baptist 
extraction, and oppose us very.much. In some cases 
they have locked the house and threatened those who 
began the work. Our schools average 40 to 50 in men- 
bership. At the points where we have finally succeede1 
in overcoming much prejudice and now have the schools 
permanently established, it was done by regular attend- 
ance, visitation, help as needed, and showing the people 
that we only meant good to them. Out of these Mission 
points we have organized two rural churches, Hollywood 
and Good Hope, with a membership of about 25 each. 

The Mission idea was developed during the pastorat> 
of Rev. S. K. Phillips, now of Fayetteville, and Rev. 
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F. H. Scattergood, who was county Evangelist at the 
time. 2% 
Our church is the only one of all the denominati‘ns 
in town that is carrying on this Mission work, with p:2r- 
haps one exception. We have a population of 45,000 in 
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the county, and over half of those over 10 years are not 
members of any church. : 

Our progress has been rather slow, but we have made 
some gains, and we feel that we will make faster progress 
each year that this work is maintained. 

Greenville, N. C. 


b. A Sunday School for the Chinese of Roanoke 


Grace BurForD 





Members of the Chinese Sunday-school at Roanoke, Va. 


HE Chinese Sunday school of Roanoke, has an 
interesting history. 

Miss Mary McIlwaine was the faithful superin- 
tendent for many years until she passed to her reward 
over two years ago. Miss Irene Glover, a faithful 
and beloved teacher in the school for sixteen years, 
died in April, 1925. For some time Mr. Robert Omo- 
hundro, as superintendent, and a corps of teachers from 
churches of different denominations have carried on 
the work, 

Walk into this school any Sunday afternoon, from 
September to June, and you will be delighted, and 
interested from start to finish. 

Each pupil has a separate teacher, who teaches him 
ta read English, and to pronounce it with less difficulty. 
Then we talk with them about their interests here, and 
in their far away homes, and try to make them feel 
that they have good friends who want to help them. 

Of course the main object of the school is to teach 
the Bible. 

Two of the Chinamen are quite young, about seventeen, 
and brighter boys would be hard to find. 

Most of the pupils love to read the Bible, and one at 
Present is a professing Christian. From time tv time 
others have made profession before leaving the city. 


The visitor is always interested in the Gospel songs, 
sung in such a hearty, happy way, every pupil joining 
in. It is a great pleasure to lead them in song. 


At a recent picnic given to them by the teachers at 
Lakeside, a delightful afternoon was spent. The pupils 
swam like ducks and tried all the curious American 
ideas of amusement, from the ferris wheel to the scooter. 


They also proved their liking for fried chicken, al- 
though they don’t care for the ice cream we dote on. 


To show their appreciation of our efforts the China- 
men gave the teachers and officers a splendid banquet 
lately at the Patrick Henry Hotel. After mutual ex- 
pressions of good-will and gratitude, a number of songs 
were sung, and two sang Chinese solos in their native 
tongue. 


We close with the words of a prominent Chinese lec- 
turer, who was here recently, and said, “Jesus is an 
Oriental, and Oriental people can understand Him. It’s 
not the Orient without Christ wherein the danger lies, 
but America without Christ which threatens.” 


Roanoke, Va. 
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Questions and Answers on the Negro Work 


Q. What is the Negro Work? 

A. The maintenance of schools and missions for 
Negroes, and the support of pastors and churches in 
Snedecor Memorial Synod. 

Q. Why is it called “Snedecor Memorial Synod?” 

A. This name was given the Synod upon the re- 
quest of the Negro ministers in honor of Dr. J. G. 
Snedecor, for a number of years Superintendent of the 
Negro work. 

Q. Name the institute where Negro boys and girls 
are trained as leaders among their own people. 

A. Stillman Institute, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 

Q. Where did the school get its name? 

A. It was founded in 1876 as Tuscaloosa Institute 
by Dr. Chas. A. Stillman. At his death the name of 
the school was changed to Stillman Institute. 


Q. How do students help pay their expenses? 

A. ‘The boys help with the farm, dairy, carpentry 
and blacksmith work; the girls with the ccoking and 
laundry, etc. 

Q. Name the Institute’s greatest need at present. 


A. A hospital for the care of the sick and the train- 
ing of nurses. 

Q. What special sessions are held at Stillman? 

A. ‘The annual Negro ministers’ conference, the Sne- 
decor Memorial Synod, the Negro Women’s Conference 
in September, and a normal school for Negro teachers 
during the summer months. 

Q. Who conducts the splendid Negro Mission in 
Louisville, Kentucky, established about 25 years ago? 

A. Rev. Jno. Little and his corps of teachers and 
volunteer workers. 

Q. Where are two other important Negro Missions 
of our Church? 

A. Atlanta, Georgia, and Richmond, Virginia. 

Q. What characterizes the work of these missions, 
according to the numerous testimonials? 

A. Fidelity in the performance of their daily tasks. 

Q. Who is the Assembly’s Superintendent of Negro 
Work? 

A. Dr. R. A. Brown, Atlanta, Georgia. 

(Taken from a leaflet issued by the Home Mission 
Committee, Atlanta, Ga.) 








From the Field 


“The Progress of the Men’s Work in Texas as seen 
is this: that the Holy Spirit is moving among the men 
making them ready and willing. A real eagerness is 
found in churches where indifference was claimed. 
Everywhere the report is that men are praying both in 
private and in public. It is clear that God is lead- 
ing them. 

“The practical value of this movement among men 
is that the Assembly’s Plan for the work is so prac- 
tical and simple that it appeals to the men as the wise 
way to reach and enlist every man in every congrega- 
tion. It seems to be doing just this.” 

W. B. Gray, Pastor, 
First Presbyterian Church, Brownwood, Texas. 


“Our men have been making some progress during 
the past year. They are becoming better acquainted 
with the Plan, and as they use the program they are 
discovering their worth and are beginning to find out 
more of what the Church is, what its aims are and 
how these aims are being realized through the work 
of the church.” 

A. C. Bripceman, Pastor, 


Second Presbyterian Church, Newport News, Va. 


The April 1926 Issue of the 
Presbyterian Survey. 


We call especial attention to the Home Mission De- 
partment of the April issue of the PRESBYTERIAN 
SURVEY—Pages 210 through 221—as this department 
is devoted entirely to the Negro Work. Some splendid 
articles may be found there which will be of real help 
in preparing the October program, whose topic is “Our 
Responsibility to the Negro.” If you are not now a 
subscriber to the PRESBYTERIAN SuRVEyY, and haven’t a 
copy of the April number, write to Miss Sarah Lee 
Vinson, Box 1176, Richmond, Va., and ask her to send 
you this, and you will be doing a fine thing for your- 
selt and the work if you will also send $1.25 for a 
year’s subscription to this Church Magazine, which no 
one should be without. 


O; 
Sa 





October 3 is Rally Day in the Sunday schools. The 
Men of the Church should use this opportunity to urge 
all members of the Men’s Bible Classes to be present; 
also to get new members. 
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OME MISSIONS will be studied in all the 
a churches during the month of November and 

plans should be made now for forming classes 
and ine books should be ordered in good time. ~ 

The text book to be used, “The Land of Saddle-Bags,” 
by James Watt Raine, will doubtless prove to be one 
of great interest, as it is a story of life among the 
mountain people told by one who thoroughly knows 
his subject. 

The men will want this book, either to read or study, 
and it may be had in paper binding for 50c per copy, 
from The Presbyterian Committee of Publication, Rich- 
mond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas. 


——_O-———_ 


The Men’s Bible Class in the 
Country Church 


Rev. Henry W. McLaucutiin, D. D. 
Director Country Church Department. 


It is true that men attend upon preaching services 
in the country in far greater numbers proportionately 
than in the city, but during the Sunday school hour 
they may be seen in groups under the trees, or sitting 
on the fences whittling and talking of their crops and 
other things. In the country, men are often drawn to 
the church just to meet their neighbors or because there 
is no other place to go. But, at least, they come and 
their presence constitutes a real challenge. The coun- 
try Sunday school should make a special effort to or- 
ganize and interest the men. At any rate, there should 
be a Men’s Bible Class. 

At New Providence there are still some men who 
linger under the trees and quite a number of them 
come in late to the preaching service. The men them- 
selves put on a movement which improved conditions 
very much. The efforts of this organization have been 
commendably successful. It was my privilege to teavh 
this Men’s Bible Class for sixteen years. At intervols 
we have studied books on Stewardship and Missions, 
but the men like the study of the Bible better than any 
other book. My belief is that it is well for the teacher 
to study these books and present the truths from them 
which he wishes to inculcate in connection with les- 
sons from the Scriptures. 

While it is not as easy to maintain a rural Sunday 
school as some may imagine, yet the people, especially 
the children, of the countryside will be found eager for 
Instruction in the Catechism and the Bible and no- 
Where will earnest, qualified, consecrated effort yield 
larger results than among the scattered people of God's 
great open spaces. 


NEW BOOK on Stewardship, “Royal Partner- 
ship,” by M. E. Melvin, will be off the press 
about the first of October. In the Stewardship 
Committee’s department of this issue of the SuRVEY may 
be found an interesting article on this book, and a 
number of testimonials are given which will be worth 
reading. 
The topic for the November Program of the Men-of- 


the-Church is “Relating Our Business Activities to the 
Cause of Christ.” 


Get “Royal Partnership” and have it for use in pre- 
paring for this meeting. 


en ne 


October Program 


DEPARTMENT II—EVANGELISM AND MISSIONS 

HyMn—126. 

PRAYER. 

ScripTuRE—Mark 10:35-45. 

HymMn—83. 

PRAYER ASSIGNMENTS— 
Pray that we may know our duty to the Negro. 
Pray for the Salvation of the Negro. 


Pray for the courage to do our duty to the Negro. 
HymMn—142. 


Topic—OUR RESPONSIBILITY TO THE NEGRO. 
ist Speaker—What the Southern Presbyterian Church 
has and is doing for the Negro. 
2nd Speaker—How can we as individuals discharge 
our duty to the Negro? 
3rd Speaker—How can the relationship between the 
Negro and White Men be improved in this 
community? 
Hymn—137. 
CLOSING PRAYER. 


To THE LEADER 


The purpose of this Program is to face the Church 
up with our duty and responsibility to the Negro—this 
is the greatest Home Mission problem that we have and 
we are not discharging our entire responsibility in this 
matter. It will be well to have the speakers make a 
survey of the conditions of the Negroes in your com- 
munity and at this meeting bring some concrete facts 
that will lead to some definite program of service. Many 
churches maintain work among the Negroes—there is un- 
limited opportunity for service of this kind. The Assem- 
bly’s Home Mission Committee of Atlanta, Georgia, can 
furnish you with the following leaflets and other help- 
ful material for this program: 


Inasmuch. 

Helping Forward a Backward Race. 
The Story of Stillman. 

Charles Birthright. 

Stillman Service in Africa. 


For further information and help on this program, 
write to Miss Nancy F. White, Educational Secretary, 
Executive Committee of Home Missions, 101 Marietta St., 
Atlanta, Ga. 








NOVEMBER TOPIC—“Retatinc Our Business ACTIVITIES TO THE CAUSE oF CHRIST.” 
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General Aeiedlihis Stewardship Committee 


REV. M. E. MELVIN, D. D., Editor 


415 Provident Building, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


REV. ROSWELL C. LONG, Associate Editor I 





“4 New Book on Stewardship” 


book called Royat ParTENSHIP written by 

Dr. M. E. Melvin, General Secretary of the As- 
sembly’s Stewardship Committee. This book has been 
written from the viewpoint of the business man and 
an entirely new approach to the problem of a Christian 
and his money problems has been used. Roya. 
PARTNERSHIP should have a tremendous appeal to 
every business man that is trying to incorporate Chris- 
tian principles in his business and wants to apply stew- 
ardship principles in his use of money; and especially 
so to the people of wealth who really like to worship 
God with their substance. Doctor Melvin spent a great 
deal of time in exhaustive research in preparing ma- 
terial and has produced a book that is entertaining, in- 
structive and inspiring. Many prominent ministers 
and laymen have read the manuscript and all acclaim 
it to be a very fine treatise. 

Royat ParTENRSHIP will be published by Fleming 
H. Revell Company, New York, and will be ready for 
sale about October Ist. The price will be at the lowest 
possible cost, either 90c or $1. This book will be used 
as the “text” for the November study of Stewardshi» 
and it will be fine for a series of prayer meeting dis- 
cussions. Every business man ought to read and take 
part in the discussion of this subject. The chapter 
headings follow: 

I. Concerning a Relationship 

II. Two Words 

III. First Things First 

IV. The Kingdom Instrument 

V. Property “Isms” 

VI. Christian Individualism 
VII. The Field of Partnership 
VIlI. The Story of One Partner—(John J. Eagan) 

Doctor Melvin has received a number of testimonials 
from those who have seen the manuscript, some of 
which are given here: 

“When I finished reading the manuscript of ‘RoyAt 
PARTNERSHIP’ I thanked God for the message and 
blessing it brought to my own heart, and for the oppor- 
tunity to commend it to others. Doctor Melvin is 
familiar with the literature of Stewardship, but he 
trails along no man’s line of thought. His message i 
fresh, and is infinitely above and beyond the thought 
of special pleaders for a ‘tithe.’ If you will enjoy a 
refreshing and quickening of spirit upon a_ subject 
where you are accustomed to be ‘preached at’ instead 
of being invited to a feast of high thinking and deep 
feeling, read carefully, ‘Royat PARTNERSHIP.’” Rev. 


A NNOUNCEMENT has just been made of a new 


J. S. Lyons, D. D., First Presbyterian Church, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

“Doctor Melvin’s new book, ‘RoyaL PARTNERSHIP’ 
has in it a vital message for every Christian man and 
woman. It is a deep spiritual message on the subject 
of money and property. When it comes to money, God 
is the real owner, and yet, we are in fellowship and 
partnership with Him. The thought stirs our very 
soul. If Christian people would live according to the 
teachings of the Bible as set forth in this book, a new 
day would dawn for the church and for the world. Get 
the book and read it and then translate its message 
into life.” Walter L. Lingle, D. D., President Assem- 
bly’s Training School, Richmond, Va. 

“ROYAL PARTNERSHIP is a book which deals with 
the great subject of Stewardship in terms of an actual 
partnership. Its main theme is our partnership with 
Christ in the work of His kingdom. Its secondary 
theme is that money is one of the most outstandin 
ways in which this partnership is to be realized. The 
treatment of these themes is fresh, vigorous and inspir- 
ing. This book makes a strong appeal to our sense of 
justice as well as to our liberality. It will move manv 
Christian business men to larger giving and service.” 
D. Clav Lilly, D. D., Reynolda Presbyterian Church, 
Reynolda, N. C 

“T have had the pleasure of reading carefully the 


manuscript of Doctor Melvin’s forthcoming book RovAL 


PARTNERSHIP.’ Jt is slight praise to say fhat the 
author has done his work well. The verv title is su«- 
gestive and the treatment thought-provoking through- 
out. I do not know what will be the price of the book. 
but the closing chapter on “The Story of One Partner,’ 
Mr. John J. Eagan, of Atlanta, will itself be worth 
the price. I am glad to see so timelv a subject treated 
so sanelv and suegestivelv.” Gray McAllister. Profes- 
sor Louisville Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. 

And from Mr. David McConaughy, Secretary of 
Stewardshin of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 
comes another fine statement: 

“It is the glory of Stewardship, as our Lord con- 
ceives and expounds it, that it lifts all life to a higher 
level. In the expressive phrase of the one hundred 
thirteenth Psalm, ‘Who is like unto the Lord our God 

; who raiseth up the poor out of the dust and 
lifteth up the needy from the dunghill that he may set 
him with princes.’ Jesus with a touch or two turned 


that old description into the imperishable picture of th 
Prodigal Son—one day in rags out in the pig-stys, th 
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next clothed—with robe and shoes and ring from the 
Father’s overflowing cornucopia—and in his right 
mind. That is ‘RoyaAL PARTNERSHIP.’ And the author 
of the book opens the door into a royal palace for men 
who have hitherto been, grubbing for money in the muck 
and mire of the market place. He writes daringly, 
but his feet are on a firm footing. Following in the 
footsteps of the Great Master, he refuses to be shackeled 
by stereotyped preconceptions, and fearlessly proclaims 
the responsibilities of Christian Individualism over 
against the right of Collectivism. Those who will 


courageously press forward, along the trail which he 


has here blazed, will be rewarded by a fresh vision of 


a land of far horizons.” 


“ROYAL PARTNERSHIP” may be purchased after 


October Ist at any one of three places: 


The General Assembly’s Stewardship Committee 


Provident Building, Chattanooga, Tenn., or The Pres- 
byterian Committee of Publication, Richmond, Va., or 
any book dealer will be able to supply it. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 








A good definition of Stewardship, as given by a young boy: “Life 


is like a ship; God the owner, and I the pilot.” 








S THE time approaches for the study of Steward- 
ship in November, all churches should be in- 
terested in the various ways that this important 

and fascinating subject can be presented to all people 
in the church and Sunday school. 

In the last issue of THE SuRVEY, attention was called 
to “The Church School of Stewardship” and if this 
plan is followed, it will probably be one of the most 
effective methods that could be used. 

In connection with the “School of Stewardship” a 
number of definite programs have been offered which 
can be altered to fit local conditions. Some of these 
are as follows: 

1. Have the school to run four to six evenings con- 
secutively in the same week beginning each eveninz 
with supper at 6 or 6:15. 

2. Have the school take the place of the regular 
mid-week prayer services for four to six weeks. 

_ 3. Let the school meet each Sunday afternoon, tak- 
ing care to avoid too long sessions. 

_ 4. Dispense with the regular Sunday evening serv- 
ice and have the school on consecutive Sunday evenings. 

5. Or make special arrangements for a particular 
afternoon or evening suitable to local church. 

Probably the best arrangement is to have a full week 
of study, and the following schedule has been found 
to be a very good one: 

6:15 P. M—6:45 P. M.—Supper. 

6:45 P. M—7:15 P. M.—Devotional for whole 

school led by pastor. 

7:15 P. M—8: 00 P. M.—Classes according *% 

age or organization. : 

In case supper is included in the schedule, a nominal! 
charge should be made, but all the classes should be 
brought together at this time, if possible. The closing 
Session should be used for decisions as to becoming 
Practicing Stewards. Tither’s cards should be pro- 
vided and this occasion should mark a forward step in 
the whole work of the church. A pageant or play can 
he substituted in place of the regular devotional period 
on the last evening; or an outside speaker could b 
“ecured for this time, The supreme purpose of the 


“Promoting Stewardship”’ 


school should be kept uppermost, namely, to secure 
practicing stewards. 

Other ways of promoting Stewardship are: 

Stewardship Reading Contest in which any organiza- 
tion or the whole church can be divided into groups of 
contestants, with leaders and assistants to see that the 
interest is promoted and kept up at all times. 

Such a contest should run at least four weeks. Stew- 
ardship Books and leaflets may secured from the Stew- 
ardship headquarters and each church can work out 
its own plans for grading on the work read. 

Stewardship essay contests might prove a very at- 
tractive method. This contest could be conducted 
within the church or within the Presbytery or Synod. 
Such a contest will help the young people especially. 

Stewardship can be put in the Sunday school. The 
Assembly recommends that the subject be studied dur- 
ing November in connection with the reyular lesson. 
Review Sundays may be greatly enlivened by the dis- 
cussion of one or more principles of this subject; and 
especially the stewardship of money which has a promi- 
nent place in every class in the Sunday school. 

A tither’s league in the local church will be found 
very valuable in bringing many people to adopt the 
stewardship standard for their lives. It is unnecessarv 
to have officers of this league, but simply a list of 
names of tithers with an agreement to meet occasionallv 
for the purpose of planning to enlist others and p*s- 
sibly discuss best* methods of keeping tithing accounts. 

Every church should have in its library a few well 
selected books for all ages. It would be well for the l-ad- 
ers in the local church to make announcements about 
these books at regular intervals during the year and 
especially about the time of the study of the subject. 

Among the other ways of promoting Stewardship may 
be mentioned, debates on stewardship, stewardship con- 
ferences; using stewardship hymns; or lantern slide 
lectures or a pageant or play. Much information may 
be secured from the Assembly’s Stewardship Committee, 
415 Provident Building, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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4 The Christmas Service for 1926 


Child Shall Lead Them,” are being sent out this 

month to all pastors and to superintendents of 
Sunday schools. Many reports come to the office from 
all of the Synods in regard to the use of these Christ- 
mas services and we ,draw encouragement from them 
because they seem to indicate that there is a stirring 
everywhere throughout the Church, an awakening to the 
real and inward meaning of Christmas Day with its 
ever recurring challenge to a deeper and truer consecra- 
tion. 

It is in the nature of things humanly impossible to 
‘prepare a Christmas program which will suit the needs 
of each one of the more than three thousand churches 
and Sunday schools of our General Assembly, ranging 
all the way from the big city church to a one-room school 
house. - 

We believe the program prepared this year—one for 
a week-day and night, the other for the Sunday service, 
can be adapted for the use of almost any church and 
Sunday school. 

We have been greatly encouraged by a new develop- 
ment. The Christmas Services issued by us in past 
years seem to have suggested to some of the churches 
a possibility of their writing or adopting and produc- 
ing a Christmas Service suited to the needs and ideals 
of the local congregation. Provided that always the 
one end—dedication of self, vocation and possessions to 
Jesus Christ—is made the aim of each service, nothing 
more heartening could come to the Department of Chris- 
tian Education than the knowledge that our churches 
are beginning to do this great thing for themselves. In- 
deed in the copies of such services sent to us from 
various parts of the Church, we think we see the bright- 
ening signs of a coming day when the Department of 
Christian Education will no longer issue a Christmas 


Gcnita § copies of the Christmas Service, “A Little 








Our Heavenly Father, we rejoice in the blessed com- 
munion of all Thy saints, wherein Thou givest us also 
to have part. We remember before Thee all. who have 
departed this life in Thy faith and love, and especially 

. those most dear to us. We thank Thee for our pres- 
i ent fellowship with them, for our common hope, and 
for the promise of future joy. Oh, let the cloud of wit- 

nesses, the innumerable company of those who have 
i gone before, and entered into rest, be to us for an ex- 





Service because the Church has so broadened the scope 
of its life-enlistment campaign that it will include with- 
in it every man, woman and child, and bringing to 
them the visions and beauty and challenge of Christ- 
mas Day, will help them to consecrate themselves to 
Christ for all the days of the opening New Year, each 
church in a service of its own. 
And in the meantime— 


CY thee Always the Same Kind of 


Eee Christmas Service? 


NX 


Because this is an adventure of faith in Christian 
Education and we are building for future years. Be- 
cause the beautiful things, the abiding things, the un- 
seen and eternal things, do not change. Because the 
heart of man hungers and thirsts always for God and 
the same old story of the Saviour’s birth, given in the 
words of the same One Book; the same old carols and 
hymns in which Pilgrims of all ages have voiced their 
longings, have still the same old power to warm and 
to.comfort, to gladden and to inspire. 

Because in a day when the world is not only too much 
with us but pressing in upon us, we are trying to build 
a Christmas Service that shall be spiritual, satisfying, 
abiding; that shall have for its end one purpose only— 
the consecration of life, of vocation and possessions to 
Jesus Christ. 

Because we hope that our efforts, imperfect, broken, 
marred as they are, will help to build in each church a 
Christmas Service that shall in time become a dear and 
lovely custom binding close in one family group, the 
young and old, the stranger and the wanderer, the poor 
and sick and troubled, the rich and lonely, as they offer 
together their gifts to the Promised One—Immanuel— 
God with us. 


The Cloud of Witnesses 


ample of godly life, and even now may we be refreshed 
with their joy; that so with patience we may run th: 
race that yet remains before us, looking unto Jesus th: 
author and finisher of our faith; and cbtain an entrance 
into the everlasting kingdom, the glorious assembly 0! 
the saints, and with them ever worship and adore Th) 
glorious Name, world without end—-Amen. 


Book of Prayers 1831. 
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The Vanished Schoolmaster 


I hear him laughing down the hall somewhere 
To think that anyone should call him dead 
Or talk as though the best of him had fled 

To some blue haven of the upper air. 

Make no mistake, Joyous, and strong to bear 
Burdens, he walks these halls, high-spirited, 
With you and me in his great heart and head. 

We may not see his face; but he is there. 


And he will still be there when you and I 
Climb feebly the long hill and turn to view 
Our gaudier grandeur and our noisier fame, 
And see a desert; while afar his cry 
Shakes into manhood boys he never knew 
And kindles hearts that never heard his name. 


—Herman Hagedorn. 


“The Angels Keep Their Ancient Places” 


Davin SMITH 


N THE Christmas Services we have issued in the 

past few years, the angels seen by the shepherds are 

made to re-appear at the close as the gifts of the 
Church are presented. ‘There is a reason for this, it is 
an effort to emphasize the truth that all the work and 
service of the Church on earth is a continuing revela- 
tion and manifestation of “all that Jesus began both 
to do and to teach” and that now as then, the unseen 
ministers of God’s grace are around about His people. 

Because of its beauty and comfort we reprint from 
the “British Weekly” the reply of Dr. David Smith to 
one who had questioned him on the subject. 


The Ministry of Angels 


J. W.— “Luke i. 11, 12, 35: What interpretation are 
we to put on the word ‘angel’ here? Plainly it reads as 
if it were some being of another order than human. To 
say it was a messenger in the form of a man hardly fits 
the context. If it were, why should Zacharias b>? 
afraid? And how could a man predict such informa- 
tion?” 

One summer evening in the days of my ministry in 
Perthshire I was driving on a pastoral errand through 
a lonely glen among the Grampians. 

“Tach purple peak, each flinty spire, 
Was bathed in floods of living fire, 


So wondrous wild, the whole might seem 

The scenery of a fairy dream.” 
living creature was visible, and not a sound broke 
the stillness save the tread of my horse’s hoofs. It 
seemed almost sacrilege, and I reined him in and Icoked 
and !istened. And then I discovered that the air was 
vocal and the solitude populous. I heard the prattl: 
of the streams, the song of a lark in the blue sky, the 
bleating of the sheep on the hillside, the barking of a 
fox, the braying of the deer, the chirp of the grasshop- 
pers, and the rustle of rabbits and pheasants in the 


Ni 


bracken; and here and there among the branches I 
saw the bright eyes of a squirrel watching my move- 
ments. And it came to my mind how it is written 
that we are “compassed about with a great cloud of 
witnesses.”” ‘Ye are come unto Mount Zion, and unto 
the City of the Living God, the Heavenly Jerusalem, and 
to innumerable hosts of angels, to the general assembly 
and church of the firstborn who are enrolled in Heaven, 
and to God, the Judge of all, and to the spirits of just 
men made perfect.” “And Elisha prayed, and said, 
Lord, I pray Thee, open his eyes, that he may see. And 
the Lord opened the eyes of the young man, and he saw: 
and, behold, the mountain was full of horses and 
chariots of fire round about Elisha.” 

If the world which we inhabit be thus infinitely 
fuller and richer than we commonly perceive, is it in- 
credible that we are enfolded by an unseen universe, a 
celestial hierarchy, a world of spiritual presences, 

“Unheard because our ears are dull, 
Unseen because our eyes are dim”? 

These are the angels whereof the Scriptures testify, 
and though it be but little that is revealed concerning 
them, that little is exceedingly precious and comforting. 
Thus it is written (Heb. i. 14) that they are “all min- 
istering spirits, set forth to minister for them who shall 
be heirs of salvation,” or rather—if one may meddle 
with so beautiful a rendering of words which are diffi- 
cult to express in English—‘spirits engaged in hallowed 
service, being commissioned to ministration for the 
benefit of those who are to inherit salvation.” Henc> 
their name of angels or “‘messengers.”” They ar2 God’s 
messengers, speeding on His errands, and their errands 
are always errands of compassion and helpfulness to- 
ward the feeble or suffering. “See,” says our Lord, 


“that ye despire not one of these little ones; for I sav 
unto you that in heaven their angels do always behold 
the face of My father,” as though for every child born 
into the world an angel were told off to be his guardian. 
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He tells us again that poor Lazarus lying at the rich 
man’s gate was doubly befriended; the dogs, more pitiful 
than his fellow men, licked his sores—the kindest thing 
a dog can do, and when he died unseen angels carried 
him home. And yet again He tells us that “there is 
joy in the presence of the angels of God over one sin- 
ner that repenteth.” It is no bleak universe of vacant 
space that we inhabit. We are compassed on every side, 
all unseen, by gracious and loving presences. 

It is written (cf. Job xxxiii. 14-26) that of old, 
when the light of revelation was yet dim, God was 
wont to communicate His purposes in two special ways 
—by dreams and by the ministry of angels; and though, 


since even the forces of Nature, the lightning and the 
wind, are called God’s angels, there are passages where 
the angel may naturally and reasonably be understood 
to have been a prophet or other human “messenger,” in 
most, as in those you quote, he was certainly a heavenly 
visitant. And then it happened precisely as in the 
manifestations of our Risen Lord and in every other 
disclosure of the eternal to the children of men. The 
veil of sense was drawn aside, and the recipient of the 
revelation saw what his mortal eyes could not see, and 
heard what his mortal ears could not hear. 


College Park, Belfast. 


These Comments Mean a Great Deal to Us 


We received a number of kind letters from all over 
the Church in regard to the Christmas Service of last 
year. These comments which we print mean a great 
deal to us, because they indicate that these churches 
had, through the medium of an imperfect Service, made 
real to their people the vision of the love of God made 
manifest in Christ—and its meaning to those who love 
Him. 


From Georgia: 


“At the morning service preceding the pageant, at the 
close of the service, our entire membership present re- 
dedicated their lives, both old and young, and used the 
leaflets provided for this Service. The Christmas season 
has meant much to our people spiritually.” 


From Alabama: 


“We feel sure “Till the Day Break’ has made a deep 
impression and will help Christmas have the true mean- 
ing to coming generations.” 


From Missouri: 


“T think that everyone agrees it was the most in- 
spirational, exquisite and appropriate Christmas cele- 
bration we ever had and it was most impressive, every 
department of Church work being represented.” 


From South Carolina: 


“It was said by many to be the most beautiful and 
impressive service they had ever witnessed, but we felt 
the highest compliment was that it was given in such 
a reverent spirit, which of course was its true spirit. 


To many in our church and community it gave a 
greater vision and thought of the birth of Christ.” 


From Tennessee: 


“One of our Church members said it was the only 
thing of the sort she had ever seen that carried across 
the message it was intended to carry and in such a 
reverently beautiful way. She also said that there was 
absolutely nothing spectacular about it.” 


From West Virginia: 


“The pageant showed how the Presbyterian Program 
is fitted to the worship of the Christ-child. Representa- 
tives of every organization in the Church, the Session, 
Board of Deacons, the Woman’s Auxiliary, Men of the 
Church, the Choir, the Sunday school in general, and 
lastly, the tiniest children, knelt to lay their offering 
before Him.” | 


From Louisiana: 


“As every organization has a part in ‘Till the Day 
Break,’ an interest and love was created that has never 
been equalled before in other programs. ‘The theme in 
all its beauty and reverence seemed to appeal so strongly 
to each one taking part that it is gratifying to see what 
a wonderful spiritual lesson it was to them and to those 
who saw it presented. While there were no enlistments 
for life service, I can safely say there is a deeper spirit- 
ual feeling of service and co-operation.” 


From Virginia: 


‘‘We feel a deeper consecration to the Master has been 
aroused by this Service, also a great desire to help in 
His work.” 


Recruiting for the Ministry 


Henry H. Sweets, Secretary 


them to all who should become disciples through 
their words, “Pray ye, therefore, the Lord of 
the liarvest that He will thrust forth laborers into His 
harvest,” He laid upon the Church a solemn, serious 
and binding obligation to raise up, qualify and send 


W ‘tex Jesus said to His disciples, and through 


ferth a sufficient number of trained, capable leaders 
te carry forward the work He began. 

All through the years there has been a serious lack 
of men for the ministry. As education is advancing 
in all countries of the World, the problem is growin 
more apparent. A higher type of training is demanded 
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which takes more time and a much greater outlay of 
money. The remedy for this lack is given by our Lord 
ard Master, “Pray ye.” This does not mean merely 
that we shall get down on our knees and ask God tc 
call men to this work. Mr. Moocly said, “Man really 
prays when he prays as though everything dep ndei 
on God and works as though everything depended on 
him.” 

We want in the ministry of the Christian Church 
onlv those men who are called by that same Spirit 
who said in the days of old, “Separate unto me Barna- 
bas and Saul for the whereunto I have called them.” 
But how does the Spirit work? Chiefly through human 
instrumentalities. God says through one of the old 
prophets, “I drew them by the cords of a man.” He 
uses human personality. If you were to ask a thousand 
ininisters or missionaries what was the immediate cause 
of their giving their lives to this happy work, poss?- 
bly nine hundred and ninety-nine would say it was 
some human touch used by the Spirit of God—t: 
prayer of a father, the words of a mother, the influence 
of a pastor, teacher or friend. 

A large proportion of people drift into their life 
work. They follow the path of least resistance or the 
example of some friend. They do not earnestly and 
prayerfully seek to discover God’s plan for their lives. 
A minister or teacher can engage in no more highly 
multiplying work than in helping the youth to find their 
proper place in the Kingdom of God. 

Often a prayer at the regular preaching service that 
God may call some boy from the Church may arrest 


the attention and cause thought and prayer that will 
guide some boy into this work. A personal interview, 
a letter or wisely chosen leaflet or a biography of a 
joyful, helpful ministry in the community may be used 
of God to give clear guidance to some young life. 

Of course there is danger of pressing too hard for 
immediate decision but surely too much can not be said 
in getting men to think and study and pray and to ac- 
cept with all their hearts such great promises as those 
in John 7:17 and Proverbs 3:5 and 6. Some of the 
greatest preachers and pastors have been boys of little 
promise. God can take some very unlikely material and 
fashion it into marvelously useful instruments. The 
same elements enter into the composition of the char- 
coal and of the diamond. But we ought to covet the 
best of the boys for God’s work and the heroic sacri- 
fices and toils of the ministry should be brought clearly 
before the minds and hearts of these. 

When ministers make this prayer, “Send forth 
laborers” they should so present the claims of Christ 
for service that the problems of life’s work may cease 
to be problems to the youth, and so they may hear the 
voice of Christ as He says, “This is the way, walk 
thou in it.” When youths thus pray they should cry 
from hearts willing to obey, “Lord, what wilt thou 
have me to do.” When parents offer this prayer they 
should diligently train for service the youth whom God 
has placed in their care. 

Let there arise from the Church importunate, believ- 
ing. constant prayer. Let there be real expectancy that 
God will hear and answer. 








Religion and Education 


T IS of the utmost importance that educationists and 
religious teachers, schoolmasters and clergymen, 
should think of themselves as co-operators in a com- 

mon task. That all education should be religious we 
have often been told. It is equally true that all re- 
ligion should be educational—a point that is some- 
times overlocked. The two should form a partnership 
and there should be no attempt at domination on either 
side. Jn the new age that is dawning for both of them 
they will need each other’s help. 

Education will have much to learn from religion; 
but religion also will have much to learn from educa- 
tion. On the one hand, a religious spirit must enter 
Into education; on the other, an educational spirit must 
enter into religion. This last must not be forgotten. 

Education is commonly classified under three heads 
—primary, secondary, and higher. To these three I 
should like to add a fourth, highest—primary, second- 
ary, higher and highest. The highest education is re- 
ligion. It needs to be prepared for by the three kinds 
which precede it. That which begins as primary edu- 
cation should end in religion. That which ends as re- 
ligion should begin in primary education. Religion 
_ he defined as education raised to its highest 
bower. 


Princival L. P. Jacks, in “A Living Universe.” 


The Westminster Teachers’ 
Bureau 


specializes in securing suitable teachers, officers and 
helpers for schools, high school and colleges—private, 
public and denominational—and in assisting trained, 
capable teachers and other workers to larger fields of 
service. Trained teachers and matrons greatly needed. 


For information and literature on the Bureau and 
the following departments of The Executive Committee 
of Christian Education and Ministerial Relief of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States— 


Recruiting for the Ministry and Mission Service. 
Education for the Ministry and Mission Service. 
Ministerial Relief. 
The Endowment Fund of Ministerial Relief. 
Schools and Colleges. 
The Student Loan Fund. 
The Westminster Teachers’ Bureau. 
University Work. 
Life Annuity Bonds 
Memorial Funds. 
Write to 


Henry H. Sweets, Secretary 


410 Urban Building Louisville, Ky. 
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The Quest of Service 


To Miss Bette H. BENNETT 


Thou seest now the Father's face unveiled, 
The quest of thy long years of service true. 
It was a lonely quest sometimes for thy brave 
Feet, with something of the loneliness of 
God who misses from his comradeship 
Those human children deaf to his high call. 


Thou didst not seek for place nor power, as thou 
Didst others meet along life’s way; the thought 
Found utterance thus: “O fellow travelers, 

Know ye the Father? Come and let us seek 

His face together, and his purpose learn 

Concerning you and me, and all those lost 

From his high company through ignorance and sin. 
He seeks them and he uses us 

To help him find and bring them home again. 

Lo, there the feet of the Good Shepherd trod, 

Look close, and you will find the way blood stained. 
Let’s follow quick, our joy to share his pain, 

The pain that all earth’s hurts at last will heal. 
See, yonder on the heights gleams forth his cross, 
And if we follow steady, it will light 

Us all the darksome paths where bruised sheep 
And trembling little lambs await our tender hands. 
Come friends, O let the Master not miss us 

As comrades strong and true in love’s long quest.” 


—Emily Allen Siler. 


Educational Episodes in Korea 


SCENE I 
Gir.L’s SCHOOL IN SOONCHUN, Korea, Marcu, 1916 
Teachers: Miss Dupuy, Miss Biggar 


1. Procession of school children comes in, takes seats 
on floor. 

2. They salute the teacher, bowing three times. 

3. They sing “Jesus Love Me” in Korean. 

4. As they are finishing song, a knock is heard at 
the door and a Japanese officer enters. He bows with 
much deference to teacher, she responds. 

Officer—“By your permission most honorable lady, 
I have here a communication from the government of 
His Majesty, ever our most exalted ruler, the Emperor 
of Japan, which I will read in your hearing.” 


The teacher bows assent. He reads: 

“We have had your application for a permit for a 
school here in Soonchun and it has been duly con 
sidered by our authorities, but we greatly regret tha’ 


since you insist upon teaching your Bible as a part o! 


the curriculum, you compel us to refuse your request 
Respectfully submitted by order of the Governor Gen 
eral of Korea.” 

He bows and retires. 

Miss Dupuy stands in silence for a moment, the! 
turns to girls: 

“You have heard the officer’s message and our Mis 
sion has already taken action. They decided, if w 
may not teach the Word of God, which is the chie 
purpose of the school, then we will close. As we mus 
make some necessary arrangements now, you may g 
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‘ie playground for the morning, and this afternoon, 
will have our final exercises.” 


SCENE II 


Time 1922—PLAceE SOONCHUN 
Mrs. Crane, Miss Biggar 
Japanese Officer 


\lrs. Crane—‘‘Oh, Meta, how good it is to have you 
back and how much I need you just now. You know 
it is rumored, the Japanese government is going to al- 
low us to reopen our schools.” 

Miss Biggar—excitedly—"No, you can’t mean it.’ 

Mrs. Ciane—Yes the rumor is quite persistent anu 
seems to nave much to support it. 

Miss Biggar—"Will wonders never cease? When 
I saw that splendid new school building on the way 
up irom the boat, which you told me the governmen 
lad built, 1 supposed it meant we’d never have ours 
vpened again.” 

Mrs. Crane—‘Probably it would, but for one thing, 
they can’t build enough of them. ‘Lhey are very costly, 
and the people they are taxing are very povor.”’ 

Miss Biggar—"But why should théy care? The 
koreans have gone without schocls for 5,000 years, ex- 
cept for the boys of the highest class and there’d be 
room for them.” 

Mrs. Crane—“All that is changed. very class is 
now clamoring for education and girls quite as mucu 
as boys. Korea has wakened from her long sleep. You 
have come back to a new Korea. ‘They have seen that 
knowledge is power, else the Japanese could not be 
their overlords. What more natural than that they 
should want this power for themselves and literaily 
thousands are being turned away from their schools.” 

A knock is heard—Japanese officer enters. 

Ofticer—“By your permission, most honorable ladies, 
I have here a communication from the government oi 
His Majesty, our most exalted ruler, the Emperor of 
Japan, which I will read in your hearing.” 

Teachers nod assent. 

Otticer reading—“We have your application for a 
permit for a school in Soonchun and we are glad to 
comply with your request and to allow you to teach the 
Bible as a part of your curriculum, but your schooi 
may not be accredited by the Government, except un- 
der the following provisions: 

1. Your teachers must take the government examina- 
tions and in the Japanese language. 

2. Your buildings must be made to comply with our 
government plans for schools, in size, sanitation and 
equipment. Respectfully submitted by order of the 
Governor General of Korea.” 

Exit officer. 

Teachers look at each other and bow mockingly. 

Mis: Biggar—“Well that’s that! But imagine our 


ever i.ving enough money to make over these buildings 
like ‘!.t government school I saw this morning and 
to teavi: all our students Japanese!” Throw up hands 
in des air. 


Tea ier—“If his honorable majesty the Governor 








General of Korea could see the girls carrying our one 
tin wash tub up to the kitchen to bathe in, he prob- 
ably would enjoy his joke.” 

Mrs. Crane—“Of course, we can never do that for 
all our eight schools, but we hope that the church 
back home will let us equip one school for girls, the 
one at Kwangju and one for boys at Chunju, then our 
school and the other seven will do the elementary train- 
ing for those high schools which can equip our students 
for teachers.” 

Miss Biggar—‘I see—Well that doesn’t seem quite so 
impossible.” 





SCENE III 


KwaNcjU ScHOOL FoR GIRL’s, SEPTEMBER, 1923 


ere re Miss McQueen 
TI i litical scl Miss Martin 
Teather ................... 3a Sweet 
Two Korean Teachers..Ansekidi and Pobai 
Mrs. Winsborough_-.-Superitendent Woman’s 

Work 
A git from comety.wc...ik cc Sounimi 


Girls and teachers are having an informal gathering 
after the summer vacation to meet Mrs. Winsborough. 

Girls are seen making lace, seated about the room 
chatting happily. 

Miss McQueen—‘‘Ah dearies, I’m glad you’re back 
early so we may have time to talk over the summer 
vacation before our work begins, but even more because _ 
uf the great surprise We have for you. You could never 
guess it, so I must tell you that Mrs. Winsborough fro 
‘America, superintendent of the woman’s work of our] 
Church there has come to visit us. 

But now before she comes from her drive about the 
city, we will have a visit with each other. Sounimi, 
you may begin—tell us what you have been doing since 
you left us in June. How is the Sunday school you 
started a year ago?” 

Sounimi—“It is doing quite well, indeed, Miss 
McQueen, and my sister kept it going all last winter. 
You see she learned the stories on the picture cards 
you gave me so well that the children love to hear 
them over and over, and the grown people too for that 
matter, and now that she has learned to read this 
summer quite well, she reads the Bible to them, and 
they have committed all the verses you marked in the 
Bible you sent her. We had about 50 in the school 
this summer and they will have a good school this 
winter again.” 

Miss McQueen—‘Well I’m glad to hear such good 
reports from little sister and perhaps when you have 
done all you can for her at home, we may be able to 
have her come to the school as you so wish her to do. 
And now Pobai, let us hear of the summer out on your 
island. How are your babies doing now? And that 
Sunday school two miles long, you wrote about?” 

All—‘“A Sunday school two miles long!” 

Pobai—laughing—“‘Yes, you see it has been very 
rainy all summer and the paths down the hills were 
so slippery, the children couldn’t come to our place, 
so we just took the Sunday school to them. There are 
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40 families on the island and we managed to visit ali 
of them once a week, except during the epitlemic—then 
id it took all our time to help take care of the sick ones.” 
i Miss McQueen—‘And we had a good account of 
your work during the scourge, Pobai, trom Doctor wil- 
son. . He was over twice to the island and tound your 
work in bathing the babies and showing the mothers 
how to follow his instructions, had helped him to save 
several lives. We were very proud and thankful ior 
this good report of your courage and skill.” 

Mrs. Winsborough enters with Miss Martin. 

i All rise and Miss McQueen introduces her to the 
ft girls who bow very low. 
i Mrs. Wisborough—‘We have had a wonderful drive 
seeing the city and I’m glad to see you girls making the 
lace we have all admired.” Picks up a piece of lace 
one of the girls is working on.. “Well I have 
seen a great deal of beautiful lace in the Orient, but 
none lovelier than this.” 
Mrs. Swinehart—‘‘These girls belong to the self-help 
department and besides earning enough to pay the $2 
a month for their board, their School Endeavor Society 
supports a home missionary, paying him $12.50 a 
.month. You see they all tithe.” 

Mrs. Wisborough—‘‘Well that is indeed splendid 
and we must try to sell for them all the lace they can 
make.”’ Continues looking at different pieces and ex- 
claiming, “Beautiful,” etc., when a knock is heard at 
door (Here knock.) One of the girls answers and 
comes back saying a girl is at the door who wishes to 
wee See Ansekidi. Ansekidi goes out and brings her in, 
leading her to Miss McQueen. She explains: 

Ansekidi—“She is my cousin, Miss McQueen. She 
wanted to come back with me last week, but I knew 
you could not take her and I wouldn’t let her come, 
but now her father says if she is not to be educated, 
she must be married at once and she is to become one 
of the wives of Paik Haksu, the rice merchant.” 

All look at each other in horror. 

Speech of little girl: 

“Ansekidi told us the Jesus people were good and 
kind to everybody and would help all who are in trou- 
ble. So I thought you would not send me away. Oh, 
I want to be like Ansekidi and have nice clean clothes 
like she has. You won’t send me away will you?” 

Ansekidi—“‘Oh, dear teacher let her stay. She may 
have my place and I’ll go home and wait until next 
year when perhaps we shall have a new dormitory.” 

Miss McQueen has been looking down at them with 
sad face and shaking her head from time to time.— 
“Take her to the sleeping room, Ansekidi. She must 
rest or she will be ill. She has walked for two days 
if she came from your home. Give her a bath and 
let her sleep in your space tonight, that she may be 
tested before starting back tomorrow.” 

Girl—“‘But I can’t go back. He will kill me. He 
Mf shut me up and beat me. Oh, I can see him now. 
a The most terrible eyes. I can’t go back.” 
| She has fallen down at Miss McQueen’s feet and 
; clings to them. 

; Miss McQueen leans over and strokes her head.— 

“Poor dear! Poor dear. You must rest now. Ansekidi 
will go with you and tomorrow you will feel better.” 


oon er 








All look sad—some are weeping. 

Mrs. Winsborough—‘‘Why this fairly makes me ill. 
I don’t see how you people stand it. I am beginning 
to understand why so many of you girls break down. 
It isn’t the work you do—it’s the work you can’t do. 
‘the strain and heartache of not being able to do the 
very thing you come out here and are giving your lives 
for. Because we poor lean souls back in the homeland 
are not supplying you the tools to work with, you must 
close the door against these girls for whom Christ 
died.” 

Miss Martin—as if to herself—‘And that is the 
third today who must be sent back and they will con- 
tinue to come and we must continue to send them away, 
but our people do not know about it dear Mrs. Wins- 
borough, that is the reason. ‘They are most generous 
to respond when the need is known.” 

Mrs. Winsborough—“Yes that is undoubtedly true, 
but are we to be excused for not knowing? ‘This mat- 
ter of equipment in all its seriousness has been writ- 
ten of over and over in the SuRvEy and church pa- 
pers. If our love and loyalty to Him were unlagging, 
we could not be ignorant of the movements of His army 
out on the firing lines. Do you remember during the 
great war, how eagerly we scanned the papers to get 
every item of news from the front—bought every extra 
that was called on the streets, though it were three 
o’clock in the morning? And do you remember how 
we flamed with idignation when we read of mistake 
or bungling methods that sometimes gave unnecessary 
danger or hardships to our boys?” 

Mrs. Winsborough, continuing—‘‘We were interested, 
absorbingly interested in the great cause and we were 
interested in our boys and girls who were giving their 
lives for it.” 

“Has our interest in this great conflict of which our 
Lord Himself is Commander in Chief, become so luke- 
warm that we do not care to inform ourselves of the 
work of His army in the field?” 

“But I can’t get away from this poor child. Miss 
McQueen, couldn’t you let her stay in place of the 
other girl as Ansekidi suggested? ‘The cousin has al- 
ready been here and has become an earnest Christian. 
It would seem only fair for the other one to have a 
chance too.” 

Miss McQueen—‘“Certainly it would seem so until 
you know our situation as to teachers. We want to 
equip these girls to do all the teaching in our schools 
as soon as possible, and the Japanese government is 
demanding that our teachers shall take the examination 
of their government schools if our schools are to be ac- 
credited by them, and it is imperative that we give 
this intensive training to those who have gone thus far 
in the course.” 

Mrs. Winsborough—“But why should we worry 
about our schools meeting the standards of the Japa- 
nese schools? We want to teach these people of Jesus 
and His atoning blood, why do we care to meet their 
requirements now that they have allowed us to teach 
the Bible?” 

Mrs. Swinehart—“The Koreans are mad for knowl- 
edge—for everything new and foreign—and our Chris- 
tian young people are swept along with the rest in this 
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macistrom of thirst for education. ‘They are no longer 
quiie content with a school which is offering less than 
the government schools, though they are staying with 
us loyally and but little grumbling is heard. Partly 
because, perhaps, there are not nearly enough govern- 
ment schools now for all. Later when more are built, 
if our schools have not been accredited, it will be an 
excuse for the Japanese to close them entirely.” 

Miss Martin—‘But you have not yet told Mrs. 
Winsborough of our biggest problem for not only must 
our teachers meet the government standards, but they 
require our buildings to come up to the standard of 
their fine new schools, in size, sanitation and equip- 
ment. They must have maps and charts innumerable 
for classrooms and many splendid improvements which 
are very costly.” 

Mrs. Winsborough—“Yes, I’ve heard about that, so 
why not let the government give them their secular 
education and let us keep our schools for Bible teach- 
ing only. 

Miss McQueen—‘“I’m sure if you will think a moment, 
you will know the great DANGER of such a course. 
Since the old Korea has gone and a new nation has 
taken its place, the last five years have been flooding 
upon her people every dangerous ISM—Bolshevism, 
Mormonism, Agnosticism, Atheism, Buddhism, and Em- 
peror Worship, and books teaching these things are sent 
in in great numbers. They are eagerly read by young 
Koreans. They go to their heads like strong drink to 
the head of one who has never tasted it before, and un- 
less we can keep them in our schools, where we can 
daily teach the truth and explain the false in these 
systems they are studying, the future of our Korean 
church would seem to hang on a slender thread.” 
(Break this by interjections from Mrs Winsborough). 
“How long would your church in America exist, even 
with its long background of Christianity, without the 
right training for the young? The conditions there 
and here are much the same today. You must keep up 
your church schools at least through the Junior college 
and secondary schools or the Faith of many of your 
young people would be lost by the poison of infidelity 
that is constantly poured into them. If they have Chris- 
tian training through this period, they will usually be 
strong enough to go through the University unscathed.” 

Mrs. Winsborough—“Certainly, then this is an im- 
perative call for action. Can you tell me what it will 
probably cost to enlarge this building and equip it as 
required ?”? 

Miss McQueen—“Yes, it has all been figured out 





by our men and every expense cut down to the bone 
and that pared off too, and the least we can possibly 
get on with for this girls’ school will be $50,000.00.” 

Mrs. Winsborough—‘Well we must raise it. The 
people in the homeland will do it quickly and gladly 
when they know the need, for it is evidently now or 
never in Korea.” 

SCENE IV 
CHRISTMAS EVENING, 1924 
SCHOOL AT Kwancju 

Miss Martin and Mrs. Swinehart come in. Miss 
Martin carrying a cablegram. 

Miss Martin—‘I couldn’t have believed it possible 
for me to keep this unopened on my table all day, but 
you know the girls were so anxious for news as to the 
amount of the offering that was taken for our school 
that they chose to have the cablegram rather than their 
Christmas box, and since this was to be their only 
gift, I felt they should have all the thrills of the open- 
ing.” 

“I’m ashamed to confess my fears, but I do some- 
times tremble to think of the consequences to their 
faith if the money were not given. You know they 
have never missed a day this whole year praying for 
it and their Faith is so absolute. Suppose it should 
be shaken. We will not think of it. I’m ashamed to 
have doubted for a moment.” 

Voices are heard singing Christmas Carols, Girls 
come in laughing and chatting happily, still singing 
snatches of the songs. 

Miss Martin-—“Well, we’ve had a busy day making 
Merry Christmas for the little folks in all our Sunday ™ 





schools and now for our own Christmas gift. Dear i. 


girls, here is the cablegram as Miss McQueen promised. 
I’ve been keeping it all day so we could all shout to- 
gether.” She opens the envelope. Glances through— 
looks again—adjusts her glasses, then slowly reads 
aloud: 

“Miss Margarent Martin, Kwangju, Korea. Amount 
for school raised $1,500.00 Pray on. Anna McQueen, 
Rowland, N. C., December 24, 1924.” 

Girls show surprise, disappointment, uncertainty. 

After a long silence which is eloquent. Miss Martin 
-—“Well girls we will do as our dearly beloved Princi- 
pal asks, we will ‘Pray on’ and we believe that our 
Father will yet open the hearts of the Church in America 
to answer our prayer. Perhaps some day the Auxiliary 
Birthday Gift will be the answer. Who knows?” 

Pause, then they all go out. ' 


Auxiliary Rally Day 


How Can We Interest the Indifferent Women? 
First—Make your meeting worth attending. Have a good program 
and open your year’s work with a carefully planned get together meet- 


ing, or 


Second—Make every effort to have a good attendance, old members, 
new members, neighbors and friends. Invite them with special INVI- 
TATION CARDS to be obtained from the Auviliary office, at 50c for 100. 

Third—Make sure your invitations are accepted and provide a way 
for every new or indifferent or luke-warm member to get there. The 
circle chairmen should see to this, or the automobile committee, or the 


executive committee, or all three! 
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Life by the Clock 
‘ 
Mrs. W. G. EAGER 
hiieed received with enthusiasm. Can this be the prelude “a 
=, | a day when a generation shall rise up in America, that, 
Asp wine: Prayertu/ like Israel of old, knows not God? Heaven forbid! 
Interested Revrerent “E’’—Earnest—Evading 
“Life is real, life is earnest.” “Take up thy cross and 
Besoves follow Me,” is the Master’s command. When we 
cefu! E4 Earnest shoulder the load earnestly, then the dead cross becomes 
the Tree of Life. 
, Evading: Here we find the negative, the destructive 
Effective Sacriticia/ ¥E. “Whosoever seeks to save his life shall lose it.” 
Evasion is so easy. “Let someone else do that” we 
Testt vin a find ourselves constantly saying when service for God 
veng Build "9 is asked of us. Daily we ask him for blessings for our- 
Yearn ing selves, but do we often seek to do things for Him? 
ARTHLY existence is here represented by the “S”—Sacrificing—Selfish 
hands of a clock. Life is the centre—the main- — ata mi Be 
spring of it all, either for individuals or organiza- d: <mgie os op — me mn _ ~ 
tions. From this centre its hands stretch out--the long C@1'Y, MOUO- S eae ee 4 


one pointing to Eternity, which belongs to Gcd; the short 
one pointing to time, which only is ours. How can 
we use “Time” that Eternity will be for us as God has 
planned, “One grand, sweet song?” 

Let us take the twelve letters in our suggestive word 
P-R-E-S-B-Y-T-E-R-I-A-L and try to develop from 
them, one by one, both positive and negative applica- 
& tions to our lives as Christians. 


“P”’—Praying—P rocrastinating 


Surely in a Christian’s life, prayer is his power as 
well as his weapon. It is direct and vital connection 
with his Maker. Daily his batteries should be re- 
charged with power from on High. In Christ’s own 
life we know what prayer meant. Why do we neglect 
so great a privilege? 

Procrastination is not only “the thief of time,” it is 
the thief of prayer as well. We always intend to 
pray, but do we feel fit? Prayer should be the soul’s 
daily alter, on which our thanksgivings are offered as 
well as our petitions. 


“R” —Reverent—Ridiculing 


Reverence is a necessary attribute of a spiritual life. 
It is the fruit of a noble conception of God-Jehovah 
and of spiritual culture. ‘One who never bows, never 
soars.” In this day when in many quarters so little 
respect is shown to God and His Church, it behooves 
us to be truly reverent. 

Miracles are discredited. Much that has been held 
as holy is a subject of jest and ridicule, in human 
speech as well as in literature. Recently I saw this 





as an advertisement—‘‘There is no Heaven nor Hell” 
with the author’s bold expression of his opinions on 
religion and the assertion that, while twenty years ago, 
the public would have rejected his book, today it was 
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altruist is born.” Christian growth is beautifully 
depicted in that wonderful, heart searching hymn, be- 
ginning “All of me and none of thee,” but rising tri- 
umphant to “All of thee and none of me.” 

Selfishness creeps into life at every turn. Most of 
our prayers are for self, self, self. A mother, trying t 
explain the use of prayer to her small child, was startled 
to hear her say in her earnest way “Mother, I don’t 
think it’s a bit nice to be begging off of Jesus all day 
long.” Oh! how easy it is for us to become beggars! 
Let’s beware! 


“B” —Building—Butting 


“He has chosen thee to build. Take heed!” What 
a privilege is ours to help the Master Builder! Yet, 
we may be a grievous hindrance to His most gracious 
plans. We must each be busy in some definite way, 
so that His kingdom may come. Let us not be found 
shirking or sleeping. 

How sad to note the “Buts” in our lives. This word 
is on every tongue, butting down hopes and plans. 
Even Moses answered God and said, “But.” There 
is an appalling record of this devastating word in the 
Bible as well as in our own lives, forgetting his prom- 
ise, “I will send thee. I will not fail thee.” We do 
not wait on God’s pleasure; we make him wait on our 
convenience. 


“Y” —Yearning—Y ielding 


Yearning after God! 
God.” It is not to be second to anything, but first, 
and if we seek, we shall find. To a life that honestly 
gropes, the way will be opened. 

But, alas! we yield instead of yearn. The flesh is 
weak and temptation is ever at hand. We must put on 
the whole armor if we would win real victories in 
Christian warfare. 
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“Seek ye first the kingdom of | 
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“T” —Testifying—Trifling 


Testify? Yes, verily! “Now therefore go, and I 
will be with thy mouth, and I will teach thee what thou 
shalt say.” How firmly we should stand on the promises 
of God, when with utmost freedom of speech and press 
so much is being said against God and the Bible, and, 
as never before, stand up for Jesus; testify to His power, 
His love, His holiness. 

A Christian Scientist, during a visit to a friend of 
mine, took up all the time with detailed accounts of the 
wonders of her Science. My friend’s little grandson, 
who was present, as soon as the visitor left, said with 
much feeling, ‘Grandmother, can’t the Presbyterian 
God do anything?” Evidently this Christian woman 
had failed to testify in behalf of her God, but this 
childish rebuke opened her mouth from that day forth. 

Trifles light as air can occupy our thoughts and con- 
sume precious time that should be given to things worth 
while. Let us pray for the larger, fuller, nobler life, 
that will glorify our God and His Christ. 


“E’—Effective—Ease-Loving 


“Stretch forth thy hand.” Impossible things become 
possible in sanctified endeavor. We must use every tal- 
ent—the ten or the one, if that is all we have. In serv- 
ice we will find that they multiply. We are responsible, 
too, for our influence, conscious or unconscious. Our 
daily walk and conversation has much to do with our 
effectiveness. ‘Though I speak with the tongues of 
men and with angels and have not charity, I am become 
as sounding brass and tinkling cymbals.” We cannot 
love ease and be effective at the same time. One 
precious saint, when asked the secret of her wonderfully 
effective life, replied, ““My daily prayer is, ‘Lord, save 
me from a rocking chair.’ ” 


“R’ —Resourceful—Regretful 


As Christian Soldiers, we must be resourceful. We 
must use our wits as weapons, asking God for guidance. 
We must do our part first! When we build the altar, 
then the fire is sent; when the loaves are produced, the 
miracle is worked. 

Regret—remorse at the end and the journey will be 
a sad and bitter portion, as we vainly look for excuses. 
Let us pray that strength and grace be given us that 





all our resources may be laid upon the altar, and the 
welcome plaudit, “She hath done what she could,” be 
given to us. Pray for a backbone instead of a wish- 
bone. 


“T’’—I nterested —Intending 


“Where the heart is, there will the treasure be found.” 
We must give our best, full measure, pressed down, 
running over. ‘‘When men honestly grope, God guides.” 

Intentions, often very good, occupy our lives in a 
futile way. ‘Hell is paved with good intentions” is 
an oft repeated warning. Some day, some time, we 
will do so much, but we have only today. Postpone and 
we rob ourselves of the privilege and service and of 
adding stars to our crowns. “Be ye doers of the word, 
not hearers only.” 


“A”’—Aspiring—Aimless 


“Not failure, but low aim is crime.” From the sac- 
rificial lives of our missionaries, we can catch the 
spirit of lofty desires translated into action. “As a 
man thinketh, so is he.” Let us think high, look up 
and live! 

Aimless—No star to guide, no vision to inspire. We 
cannot blame life’s failures entirely to circumstances. 
“We are the masters of our fate, the captains of our 
souls.” We can fill our lives with love and holy en- 
deavor, no matter what limited circumstances trammel 
us. 

“Two men stood at the prison bars, 
One saw mud—the other, the stars.” 


“L’’—Loving—Leaning 


“But the greatest of these is love,” and, if we love, 
we lift. There are two classes in life—the lifters and 
the leaners. To which class do we belong? Oh! dear 
friends, as individuals, as an organization, let us freely 
acknowledge the debt of love we owe our Master and, 
as stewards of time and service and possessions, take 
up our own burdens, bear one another’s burdens, even 
losing our own lives that we may find them again, re- 
joicing in the “Well done, good and faithful servant,” 
and our Lord. 

Valdosta, Ga. 








‘The Land of Saddle-Bags” is calling each 
Auxiliary to organize a Home Mission 


Study Class in October 


Mountain missions present their unfailing appeal in this charming book. 
Let no anxiliary have a class without at least siz meetings. 
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The 1926 Virginia Synodical Woman’s School o 


ERTAIN seasons of the year mark the flight and 

movement of certain workers, migrants, birds of 

passage, following the harvesting of a season’s 
produce as the migratory birds follow summer up and 
down the broad land. From early spring these wander- 
ers follow ripening strawberries, peaches, apples, alfalfa, 
cotton and grain until the seashore calls them in winter 
to the gathering of oysters. Wherever extra hands are 
needed quickly for ripened crops that must be garnered 
at once, such migratory workers are sought for a season 
of four weeks or six, to move on to other work when that 
is ended. 


| — 3 Birds of Passage 


industries, in mines and oil fields, who are more or 
less permanently established in homes, receive help and 
encouragement from the communities whom they serve, 
should not these migrants with their makeshift homes 
receive the same help and encouragement from the com- 
munities whose drastic momentary need they serve? 

The presence of children among the seasonal workers 
aifords boundless opportunities for service. In all the 
history of the Church no greater opportunity has been 
offered. 


Some neighborhood religious service for them on Sun- 


day mornings, a daily vacation Bible school on week 
days, more permanent and healthful living conditions 
provided, a medical clinic, a night school, or other 
educational, evangelistic or social endeavor would give 
them at least a glimpse of a brighter side of life and 
love. 


Sometimes whole families travel over the country in 
this fashion, the mothers and children working with 
the fathers and moving on again to similar work in 
another community, their whole existence being just one - 
round of moving. They come from many nations and 
speak various languages but they have one thing in 
common—lack of permanence in anything, constant new- 
comers to each community. 

If industrial workers in cotton mills in the vast steel 


What can you do for these people at your door, 
Secretary for Home Hissions or you Secretary of 
Christian Social Service? 


WHITE CROSS WORK IN VIRGINIA 


A letter from Dr. Nelson Bell, of the Tsing Kiang Pu Hospital, ' 
China, asks the women of Virginia to make an effort to send him two 
or three times as many surgical dressings and certainly twice as much 
gauze as they sent last year. Doctor Bell writes: “The making and \ 
sending out of these White Cross supplies is such a blessing and help 
to the work; more of a help than you can possibly know, because our 
work is so large and the margin on which we run is so small. Our in- 
patient department has increased over thirty per cent already, since the 
opening up of the new buildings, and much of the work is surgical. In 
addition, we are still running our out-patient department with over 
42,000 patients a year. If it is possible, we would like between two and 
three times as many bandages as last year and twice as much gauze. 
The number of towels can be decreased and we do not need any pins 
at 7 Pg work is encouraging and your share in it surely lightens 
our load. 
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Mrs. John Bratton, formerly President of The Vir- 
ginia Synodical, out of a great heart, sent in this very 
helpful letter, and as she says, “I felt I could not have 
these helpful suggestions and not pass them on: 


“To those Circles or Bible Classes who are wondering 
what to take up next, may I send the following sug- 
gestions: ; 

‘The Ideal Christian,’ an outline of the Prison Epis- 
tles prepared by Dr. E. C. Caldwell, of Union Theological 
Seminary, is well adapted to being divided into ten or 
twelve lessons, and makes a wonderfully interesting 
study. These can be secured for 5 cents each. Any 
slass will feel well repaid, for Doctor Caldwell certainly 
succeeds in making these Epistles very live and very un- 
derstandable to those of us with untrained minds. And 
Doctor Caldwell gives very valuable suggestions for an- 
other course of study. He says: 


‘The Presbyterian Church of Scotland has prepared a 
series of very fine studies issued in small pamphlets at 
40c each. I think these pamphlets will prove to be the 
very thing you need in the courses of Bible Study you 
are contemplating. I suggest that your Auxiliary take 
up in succession the following courses: 


1. The Parables of Our Lord, by C. a! Salmond. 

2. The Miracles of Our Lord, by J. Laidlaw. 

3. The Life of The Apostle John, by J. P. Gloag. 

4. The Life of The Apostle Paul, by J. P. Gloag. 

5. The Life of The Apostle Peter, by C. A. Salmond. 


These are imported by Chas. Scribners’ Sons, New York, 
and can be had for so small a price that each member 
of the class can buy a copy. In my opinion this will 
inake an ideal course of study for the Auxiliary.’ 


“Then I have recently read ‘Christ in The Old Testa- 
ment,’ by Dr. Mack, of Union Theological Seminary, in 
Vhich he discusses in a most interesting style, the great 
‘Messianic prophecies of the Old Testament. 


‘We know what a great scholar Doctor Mack is, and I 
admit taking up the book in fear that it might be too 
ceep for me, but I found the book fascinating; I could 

ardly put it down, and I believe it will fill a real need 
‘nong the Bible students of our Auxiliaries, for while 


Richmond, Virginia 


‘scholarly and penetrating,’ it is yet written simply 
enough for the lay mind. Price, $1.50. 

“I felt I could not have these helpful suggestions from 
Doctor Caldwell and others and not pass them on.” 

0 
THE WORLD IS PERISHING! INVEST TO SAVE IT! 
INVEST $15.00. 

The need is written large. The plan of saving, a per- 
fect one. There are those waiting to go-to tell. Those 
at home do not know enough of conditions. Invest 
$15.00. Put these books on your Sunday School and let 
not this charge be brought against the next generation. 
Invest only $15.00. A small gift and great results in 
your own Church. Try it. Send $15.00 to The Presby- 
terian Committee of Publication and ask for these books, 
which are highly recommended by Miss Isabel Arnold, 
who knows more than almost anybody about mission 

books: 

Christ of The Indian Road. $1.00. Stanley Jones. A 
most notable man. 

Answered or Unanswered. $1.00. By Miss Louise 
Vaughan. Lovingly remembered as the prayer woman 
at Montreat in 1926. 

China’s Christian Army. $1.25. By Geo. T. B. Davis, 
of the Chapman-Alexander party. 

Red Blossoms. $1.75. A novel with Missionary back- 
ground. By Isabel Brown Rose. Very readable. 

James Hudson Taylor. 75c. A short and interesting 
life-story. By Gloria G. Hunnex. 

The Laughing Buddha. $2.00. By James Livingston 
Stewart. Mingled with romance and easy to read. 

Tama. A Japanese Diary. 50c. By Florence Wells. 
Will prove fascinating to girls. 

John G. Paton. 75c. By Bessie L. Byrum. Shortened 
life story of this great man, thrilling for boys. 

The Lure of the Leopard Skin. By Westervelt. $1.50. 
Romance with a holding interest, and in good print.’ 

A Gentleman in Prison. $1.75. Written in prison. 
Fifty men réad it in Deland, Florida, last winter. What 
more could be said. 











0 
Order all books from the Presbyterian Committee of 
Publication, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 
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Overlooking city of Kwangju. Korea is full of beautiful pine trees. 


. Monthly Topic---Korea 


by Japan against its will, casts its shadow over 
the missionary situation and that situation and 
outlook can only be understood as they are viewed in 
this connection. Whether justly or unjustly, necessarily 
or unnecessarily, the annexation is an accomplished 
fact which there is no likelihood that any future popu- 
lar movement will be able to change. It would seem 
therefore to be the part of wisdom on the part of Korea 
and all her friends to accept this phase of the situa- 
tion as it is, only trying to make the best of it. 
The western powers nearly all had treaties with 
Korea, guaranteeing her her territorial integrity, but no 
one of them intervened in her behalf when the annexa- 
tion occurred. It is still an open question, or at least 
one about which there is honest difference of opinion 
among Korea’s best friends as to whether the results 
of annexation for the Korean people have on the whole 
been beneficent or otherwise. The items to the credit 
of the Japanese government in administering its Korean 


Tob fact that Korea is a subject nation, annexed 


colony, in spite of the very bad beginning that was 
made in the beginning of her administration are many 
and important. Agricultural development, re-forestra- 
tion on a large scale, the building of railroads and high- 
ways, measures of sanitation and public health have 
greatly improved conditions of life for all the people. 
An educational system has been inaugurated which was 
at first conducted very unfairly and unwisely as between 
the Japanese residents and the native population. Grad- 
ually, however, the character of the government has 
changed for the better until now under Admiral Saito, 
there is, in the judgment of men like Doctor McAlpine, 
who has been spending a year in Korea working among 
the Japanese residents there, very little to be criticised 
in any fair judgment of the case. As Doctor McAlpine 
says in a recent letter, “even the worst Japanese gov- 
ernment was a vast improvement over the ancient rule 
when no man dared to admit he had saved a penny 
above starvation limits lest he have his toe-nails and 
teeth extracted until he revealed the hidden treasure.” 
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He zoes on to say that there has been a marked change 
for the better in the character of the Japanese who have 
emigrated to Korea, some of whom have bought large 
tracts of land and established large industrial enter- 
prises, and who have at the same time discovered that . 
their business profits and their prosperity must depend 
i. the long run upon the good will of the people which 
can only be secured and maintained by just and kind 
treatment. : 

The Japanese residents have not proven inaccessible 
themselves to the Gospel message. Statistics collected 
several years ago reported 3,900 Christians among the 
Japanese in Korea. We have no recent information as 
to the number at present but there are enough of them 
to make possible the organization of three Presbyteries 
composed entirely of Japanese, and owing to the enter- 
prising character of their membership the churches in 
these Presbyteries are largely self-supporting. What 
subsidies they receive are chiefly from their home 
churches and scarcely at all from foreign missionary 
sources. 

In 1907 the native Korean Church had one Presby- 
tery with seven ordained pastors and forty elders. To- 
day there are twenty-one Presbyteries, five hundred and 
fifty pastors and about one thousand elders. The na- 
tive membership is not far short of 100,000. 

Our missionaries are experiencing some difficulties 
growing out of the general restlessness and nationalistic 
spirit which is prevailing throughout the Far East, but 
which has not thus far been quite so acute in Korea as 
it has been in China and Japan. The most serious 
problem that confronts our mission at the present time 
is the educational problem. The best Korean youth, 
those whom we are most anxious to find and train for 
Church leadership, will not attend our schools where 
only we can have the opportunity of training them, if 
they are of inferior grade and equipment to the gov- 
ernment schools. The question of opportunity after 
graduation is also involved for the reason that many 
positions of honor and service are only open to the grad- 
uates of schools that have government registration. 


The government, very properly it seems to us, will 
not grant registration to our schools if they fail to come 
up to the standard of equipment and teaching force re- 
quired for its own schools of the same grade. 

Our problem has been and still is to have one school 
for boys and one school for girls that can meet govern- 
ment requirements in this respect. Our information is 
that $60,000 would be required for each of these schools 
to provide this necessary equipment. ‘This sounds like 
quite a large sum of money, but in our judgment the 


securing of it for this purpose is of more immediate 
urgency than anything else connected with our work in 
Korea. 


ue same remark applies to Hangchow Christian Col- 
leg: in China, and would apply to one boys’ school in 
Japon if we had one. It applies to our boys’ school 
at ‘saranhuns, in our North Brazil Mission, and will 
app'y to the school work-in Africa which our efficient 


school director in that field, Mr. Gilliam, is trying to 
org 


ize. 
x the rest as regards Korea we refer our readers to 


the excellent articles from the field which have been sent 
us in answer to our request. 

We are glad to conclude this Monthly Topic’ state- 
ment with the following quotation from a very states- 
manlike discussion, published in the International Re- 
view of Missions, by Bishop Herbert Welch, of the 
Northern Methodist Mission in Korea. 

“The immediate problem of the future seems to be the 
maintenance and extension of an ardent evangelistic 
spirit coupled with a widening of the interests and ac- 
tivities of the Church. While lepers and blind and 
crippled and diseased are being ministered to, while 
increasing emphasis is laid upon education from the 
kindergarten to the schools of higher grade, and while 
the whole Christian enterprise is being permeated by 
the educational method designed to create a competent 
and trained native leadership, the direct appeal to young 
and to old for repentance and saving faith must never 
be forgotten. Self-dependence will undoubtedly advance 
with the return from western lands to those who have 
had the advantages of extended training, and with the 
increase of the number of those who pass through the 
colleges, seminaries and other professional schools of 
Korea itself. They must produce a Christian literature; 
they must work out the problem of the adaptation of 
church organization and of doctrinal statement and of 
methods of Christian work to their own people. While 
the number of missionaries may well increase, and 





Korean boys as the Missionaries know and love them. 


while there is no anti-foreign sentiment such as to inter- 
fere with harmonious working between the foreign and 
the native Christians, more and more the planning, as 
well as the actual execution of the plans, will come 
into the hands of the Koreans themselves. The success 
already won gives high promise that Korea may in- 
creasingly deserve the title of “the modern Holy Land.” 
Situated, like Palestine, in a strategic position between 
stronger nations; characterized by profound and sweep- 
ing religious movements originating within its own 
borders; already radiating its influence into Shantung, 
into Manchuria, and—in some slight degree—into 


Japan; it may be possible that the future will make 
Korea to an even larger degree an example and an in- 
spiration as well as a co-worker with the Christian 
forces of other oriental lands.” 
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Christian Education in Korea 


S. K. Dopson 


ERHAPS you may be inclined to say “why all 
this ado about schools and education on the Mis- 
sion Field? Isn’t the matter over emphasized? 
Wouldn’t the work move along just about as well with- 
out the schools anyway?” We should always be will- 
ing to be able to give a reason for the faith that is in 
us, so let us see what the reasons are in this instance. 
The Present Situation as to Christian Education in 
Korea. In 1923 our Mission adopted the policy of 
having only two High Schools, one for boys at Chunju 
and one for girls at Kwangju. All the other schools, 
either at our stations or in the country, are to be sub- 
sidiary and leading up to these High Schools, How- 
ever, the Mission allowed a special Industrial School 
for boys to be established at Kwangju which may carry 
some of the higher grades in its curriculum, and some 
of the other schools are allowed to carry one or two 
higher grades under certain conditions. This policy of 
concentration was adopted, not because a High School 
is not needed in each station, but because of lack of 
funds. Since then a boy or girl anywhere in the Mis- 
sion can get a Christian education at only one place 
throughout our bounds, how important it is that these 
igh Schools be supported. 
Now let us consider the crisis in education in our 
Mission. Some of us think it is the greatest crisis we 
have ever had, and Dr. Henry Sweéts, when he visited 
us last year, was decidedly of the same opinion. Briefly, 
the situation is this. No pupil whois not from a school 
recognized by the government can secure a position as 
a teacher either in the government schools or in the 
Mission school, for a majority of the teachers in our 
Mission Schools must have a permit from the govern- 
ment before they can teach. : Furthermore, if pupils do 














not come from schools recognized by the government, 
it is difficult for them to secure any government posi- 
tion whatever, or even any important position in com- 
mercial life. 

Naturally then, the Koreans want to send their chil- 
dren to those schools which have government recogni- 
tion. But in order to secure this recognition, the schools 
must have certain specified equipment and must reach 
a standard laid down by the government. At present 
our schools are not up to the standard and do not have 
the equipment. So we have appealed for $120,000 to 
bring them up to what the government requires. And 
we believe that God will put it into the hearts of his 
people to give this amount before many months have 
passed. We consider this the thing of supreme import- 
ance in the way of things material in our present pro- 
gram. 

Because of the fact that the Mission has a man es- 
pecially fitted to do industrial work, and also because 
we believe this a thing of so great importance in the 
present economical condition in Korea, we have en- 
dorsed a special Industrial School for boys at Kwangju. 
This school has been running for a year and is no 
longer an experiment. Here a poor boy with very 
small means can earn a part of his expenses by work- 
ing in the industrial department. In the meantime he 
will have also learned a trade by which to employ him- 
self when he finishes school. It is true that because 
of this industrial program it will take longer to finish 
the academic work, but when he gets out he will appre- 
ciate his education more and will more likely have de- 
veloped along the line of character than if he had all 
his expenses provided by others. Now there are a few 
boys that have absolutely nothing and whose parents 





4 Jennie Speer School for Girls, Kwangju, Korea. 
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are unable to help them at all. Such ones need a small 
sum over and above the help they receive in the indus- 
trial department. About $50 a year is sufficient to put 
such a one through school. 

Last of all, I wish to call your attention to our coun- 
try schools. These usually just run up to the fourth 
grade, though in a few instances they have six grades. 
They are feeders to our station schools and are a very 
important link in the educational system of the Mission. 
They are also a great help in the development of the 
country churches, for a church where there is a coun- 
try school is usually very much more alive than those 
where there are none. ‘These country schools cost very 





little and the Mission only gives half of the running 
expenses, a sum amounting usually to only $4 or $5 
per month. Yet there are so many places where they 
can be established with profit, that the Mission fund 
for this purpose is soon exhausted, so the Missionary 
usually provides for several more in his field out of 
personal funds which is also a very limited sum, It 
is hard to over estimate the importance of these coun- 
try schools. 

Friends do not forget the call to this educational 
work. And may your interests grow stronger and your 
prayers more earnest for its complete success. 








The population of the territory assigned to the Southern Presbyte- 
rian Mission in Korea is 3,000,000, or 150,000 to each ordained mis- 


sionary. 








Financing the Church in Korea 


W. B. Harrison 


N VIEW of the productive soil, the salubrious cli- 
mate and the abundant mineral deposits of Korea, 
it is not too much to say that it is one of the most 
richly endowed countries in the world. With judicious 
development the people should be well to do, but for 
thirty centuries there was no adequate development and 
the people are miserably poor with few exceptions. 
About twenty-five years ago plans were made for tap- 
ping this wealth and now we see these plans unfolding. 

The wealth of the country is increasing by leaps and 
bounds and great fortunes are being amassed. The 
skill with which the common people have been paci- 
fied by seemingly being taken into confidence and made 
to share in the profits, while, as a matter fact, they have 
been made hewers of wood and drawers of water to 
the favored few, does credit to the shrewd business 
ability of the exploiters. It is estimated that the 
Koreans own only about one-eighth of the land in North 
and South Chulla Provinces, where our Mission works, 
and that fraction is owned, for the most part, by a few 
men who have been able to adapt themselves to the 
new conditions. 

3ut these are not the only difficulties to self-support. 
The over crowded populations of Japan and China are 
overflowing into Korea and with their special favors 
and superior skill are driving many Koreans from the 
soil, from the shops and from the stalls. To some it 
is « time of hopeless despair; to many it is a time of 
radical readjustment. Among the latter the Christians 
will generally be found. The hope and courage and 
patience and industry inculcated by Scripture saves 
many a one from abandoning his hovel and taking to 
the road as a beggar. 

\Vhile as missionaries we are not primarily concerned 
about the economic condition of the people among whom 
we work, the material basis of the church we are labor- 
Ing to establish is second in importance only to the 


spiritual basis and cannot be ignored. 

Under these circumstances self-support, a condition 
sine qua non to an indigenous church presents many 
difficulties. Plans to call pastors, to appoint evangelists 
and Sunday school workers, to co-operate in Bible 
classes and schools and to send out Home and Foreign 
missionaries constantly come to naught for the lack of 
funds. But we have no reason for discouragement. 
“The future is as bright as the promises of God.” 
The people are with us and they have ability as some 
of them who have been trained have shown. 

Economically and politically they are in an inferior 
position now, but it will not always be so. They are 
not an inferior people. Compared with representatives 
of other nations of equal opportunities, they do not suf- 
fer by the comparison. ‘They are intently trying to 
adjust themselves to the conditions suddenly thrust 
upon them and need only time and sympathetic instruc- 
tion to make good. They love the church and are loyal 
to it. Recently a widow who has no house gave thirty 
yen with which to buy a church bell. That they ac- 
cept the support of the church as their responsibility 
their gifts clearly show. 

For instance the Kunsan Port church, probably the 
best church in our Mission, gave out of its poverty last 
year over $2,000.00, the churches in all our Mission 
gave $20,600.00 while the Presbyterian Churches in all 
Korea gave $450,000.00 for all church causes. 

What they would give if prosperous we can only 
imagine. But few well to do Koreans accept Christ 
and some poor Christians who gain property do so at the 
cost of their faith. Whether the poverty of the Korean 
Church is a blessing or a curse we shall leave to Him 
who does all things well, while we feel assured that 
with the growth in grace and wealth the Korean will 
liberally support his church. 

Kunsan, Korea. . 
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Lois Hawks SWINEHART 
HE Korea Mission is to have a Recognized Middle 
T School for her Christian girls. This is the good 
news that the cable from the Committee brought 
us. The Birthday Gift of the Auxiliaries is the fund 


that assures this, and gifts from individuals will bring 


up the amount to the required fifty thousand dollars. 

Oh women of America, we thank you! 

If the future of the work for Christ, in this land—- 
a work to which some of the missionaries have given 
thirty years,—a work into which our consecrated school 
women have poured their aspirations, their hopes, their 
ambitions, their very lives, is to be put upon a firm 
foundation, this school is absolutely essential. Our 
present schools have no standing with the Japanese 
Government. Our graduates cannot teach in the higher 
schools of this country without obtaining diplomas 
from the recognized schools of other denomhinations, 
or taking a course in the government schools. But 
now we are to have this Recognized school, and we 
feel like throwing up both hands, and crying “Mansie! 
Three cheers for the women of America!” 

The Bible is a part of the curriculum of this school, 
and 75 per cent of our girls are Christians before they 
come to us—tried Christians too. Here are pictures of 
two of our present teachers, and four of the students. 

1. E Sun Saing: 

Graduated from our school in 1917, and was then 
sent to Seoul to complete her course; her expenses being 
paid from the student loan fund. She afterward repaid 
this loan. E Sun Saing is now the wife of one of the 
graduates from Severance Medical College, and the 
mother of two lovely children. 

2. Kim Sun Saing: 

She is one of the “blackbirds” who went to Chefoo, 
China, with Mrs. Swinehart in 1919 to study lace mak- 
ing. In the industrial department of our school she 
has been most efficient, and when a little girl she helped 
to pay for the present home the family occupies, by 
crocheting, and making lace. She was sent to Japan 
to complete her course, and is now one of our best 
teachers. 

3. Kang Piung Soon: 

One of the girls from the Korean Home Mission field 
in the island of Chaiju. She once was a diver, and 
belonged to the class of women divers described in the 
last chapter of “Jane in the Orient.” 

As she goes home now upon her vacation, she will 
be the pastor’s assistant in the work of preaching the 
Gospel among the thousands of those who “have never 
heard” in that isolated bit of the -world. 

4. Kim Kiung Eah: 

Her parents were unbelievers, and had she been sent 
back to them she would probably never have become a 
Christian. She is now the president of the Y. P. S. 
C. E., and a leader in Christian work. 

She is very attractive, and has refused several offers 
in marriage. She is eager to graduate in a Bible 
school, to become a teacher of the Word. 

5. Kim Hiun Soon: 
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A Recognized Middle School for Girls 
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The daughter of Pastor Kim Chang Kook, who was 
| by Mr. Harrison, of Kunsan, and whcese his- 
given in Mrs. Nisbet’s book “Day in and Day 
’ Her ambition is to complete her s‘udies 


trail 
tory ts 
Out in Korea.’ 


in Seoul or Japan, and become a teacher. 
.. Pai In Hey: : 
ier mother was a sorcerer of heathen Korea. She 


was soundly converted, and is now a zealous Bible 
Woman. In Hey has a very good voice, and a decided 
talent for music. Would some American woman who 
is not giving to the budget in the regular way not like 
to send this promising student to Seoul where she could 
be fitted as a teacher of music for our new recognized 
school ? 


Work Among Women in Korea 


Juri D. BELL 


EARLY nineteen years have passed since I came 
N to Korea to work among the women. If I were 

to make one statement about the women of this 
land (I confine my remarks to the Christian women) 
I could only say they are an admirable race and to 
me, a constant wonder. 

Last Sunday after our Sunday school lesson was 
over, the old woman who is the only Christian living 
in the village where we have an extension Sunday 
school, said, ‘Why don’t some of you decide for Christ 
now? When I began to believe my husband beat me 
co that our heathen neighbors came in and remon- 
strated with him saying, ‘Why are you beating her? 
She has done nothing!’ And I was the means of con- 
verting him in the end and my sons. 

My husband died praying and he who had beaten 
me, clung to me at the last like a baby and when my 
son knew he was dying he took the hymn book and 
turned to ‘My Faith Looks Up to Thee’ and sang it, 
so that the neighbors came in saying ‘What is this? A 
dying man singing?’ Have I anything to regret?” 


Auciliary 


This woman was once well to do. She has lost 
everything. All her children as well as her husband 
have gone on to Heaven before her—yet she is cheer- 
ful and happy, busy about her Father’s business. She 
is typical of the Christian woman in Korea. I have 
heard a like story from so many, it would be hard to 
number them! ‘They bear in their bodies the marks 
f the Lord Jesus and “rejoice that they are counted 
worthy to suffer shame for His name,” 

I have heard, when out in the country, the ironing 
sticks pounding away till the wee small hours of the 
night and the dull thud of the wooden mallet, some 
woman pounding out the rice for the next day’s food 
and that was after I had been asleep for hours and 
wakened. That woman was paying the price for hav- 
ing studied two hours in the morning and one in the 
afternoon; between study periods she was probably 
carrying heavy jars of water from the well and the re- 
mainder of her labors (all they do is laborious) she 
was “pushing ahead” till a later day when the study 
class was over. Besides this they have all the bodily 


Officers of Kwangju Presbytery. 
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was opened. 


infirmities that flesh is heir to and must continually 
contend ‘with those. Now the point is this and this is 
what I continually wonder at, their minds are good 
and they see a point even when that point is made 
by a foreigner in, in most cases, the clumsiest kind of 
language, not at all as they would put it. Why, after, 
generations upon generations of women have lived doing 
such heavy work, are they not dull and ox like? I ask 
vou but I can’t answer unless it be, “Before the foun- 
dation of the world” these have been chosen and God 
cares for his own. 

There’s the floatsome and jetsome among our younz 
people in the church today and that’s “on top” and in 
“evidence” so that we often say, “What is the church 
coming to,” but let me tell you what I believe—children 
born of praying parents and raised in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord, are not all floatsome and jet- 








Of this school, started in a heathen village, nine of the larger girls are now baptized, and sixteen are 
catechumens. Twenty-two members of their families have been baptized into the Church since this school 


some, God Himself will see to that. Have no fear. 
The young women who have had opportunities to study, 
respond to the “treatment” and they make splendid 
leaders, but this is more particularly about the school 
girls and teachers. My remarks must be confined to 
the women we meet in our evangelistic work, who are 
necessarily the older women or country church women 
and I assure you they are worth while material and we 
are proud of them. The Holy Spirit has found for 
Himself a temple in many, many hearts of the good 
women of our church here in Korea. We have only 
praise for the God of all Grace for his wonderful work, 
among these women. If the Lord should delay his 
coming yet a little longer the faithful women in the 
church in Korea will continue faithful. 


Kwangju, Korea. 


Love Never Faileth 1 Cor. 13:3 


J. Ketty UNGER 


HE vital truth of all the ages rests in this phrase. 
When we all get to heaven and the glasses through 
which we have been looking during the years of 

our pilgrimage here have been taken away we will 
never learn anything greater than this, “love never 


* faileth.” 


A dying world needs life; how will we supply it? 
Spiritual death must be cured; how will we cure it? 
The black must be made white; how will we whiten it? 
Korea is still heathen, still dead, still sick, still black. 


In this respect it is most certainly a failure. Thee 
are three things to be done for Korea. First, recognize 
her need. Second, find a remedy for that disease. 
Third, apply that remedy. 


Korea’s Disease 
Korea’s disease is SIN. All over Korea at times of 
the year the tops of mountains are covered with people 
offering up food to the spirits of their ancestors. Red- 
light districts are open and very little shame is attached 
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to it, real character is almost nil, poverty gnaws at the 
fibre of the nation, ignorance of Christ is everywhere, 
bloated eyes of dissipation are on every corner, and out- 
side of the comparative few who have been rescued by 
His love the whole nation lies at the bottom of the pit 
of hell. Korea’s disease is not hard to diagnose; it is 
evident. In Korea all the fruit on all the trees must 
be bagged or you will get none. When the fruit is 
young and green on the trees paper bags are made and 
tied around each piece of fruit. If this is not done 
the great miriads of worms and germs will ruin all 
the fruit. This is an excellent example of the forces 
that are attacking the people of Korea and ruining 
them by the millions. 

Just in front of our house there is a village—a 
high-class village, the high-brows live in it. Some 
time ago we started to make some brick out of the dirt 
on the hill just behind our house. About the time we 
got ready to burn the brick the village sent a delegation 
up to beseech us not to burn the brick on the hill-side 
for, said they, “there is a dragon living on the moun- 
tain there and he is the guard of our village. His tail 
comes down just to about where you are going to burn 
the brick and if you burn his tail it will make him 
very angry and an awful calamity will come upon our 
village.” Now this is in one hundred yards of our 
Mission Compound, and where the Gospel has been 
proclaimed for years. I fear very much that we too 


often understimate the depth of the disease we are 
dealing with. It is like blood diseases that infect the 
whole body. Sin is not a sore on the hand, it is the 
possessor of the whole man. 


The Remedy 

Modern years have taken us a long way toward the 
finding of certain specifics for certain diseases. Now 
what would be your remedy for this terrible disease 
that Korea has. Let’s try out a few remedies and see 
what they will do for these dying people. 

Suppose we try civilization. We will bring over a 
shipload of fountain pens, watches, autos, radios, etc. 
We will teach the Koreans all modern conveniences and 
thereby lift them up so that they will naturally be bet- 
ter people. If they are given better living conditions 
they will be better people. What do you find is the 
result? You find a very peculiar result. It is this. 
A heathen nation has already taught them those things 
and neither they nor the heathen nation are helped by 
the process. In fact they are worse off in many ways 
with them. The temptation that Satan gave to Christ 
catches them and they are found in many cases to steal 
in order that they may be like high-brows. No, im- 
proving the condition of people is not the way to start. 
It is not working in Korea. : 

We will try education then: games, culture, social 
ethics. We find that the result is the same as above. 


The ancient cities of Korea were walled cities and today many of these walls remain, at least in part. In 


some places the city gates are left standing, in most cases it is the South Gate that is left. 


The wall and gates at 


Seoul are especially interesting and intringuing. in their reminder of the ancient glorious history of the nation. 
Lhe South Gate in Seoul is one of the most beautiful in all the East, visitors from America finding it one of 


the most interesting of the many wonders of this old city. 


The wall around Seoul climbs the mountains which 


Scoul nestles in, reaching almost to the top of some of the peaks. 
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His mental capacities are enlarged and his desires are 
greater and he will, because he has been taught only 
the above, go to extremes of sin to obtain thse good 
things. Ah, my friend, if social uplift, nice living 
conditions, and the like, were the remedy for the sins 
of Korea the King of Korea would have been perfect. 
He had what was to him all that could be desired for 
man on this earth, but he went the way of the world. 

Oh, my brother in the States you did not send the 
inissionary out to Korea to apply the above remedies, 
you sent him out to Korea to try out the prescription, 
“LOVE NEVER FAILETH.” Korea needs love, fel- 
low-Christians and that is all she does need. We mis- 
sionaries out here may differ about house plans, and 
finances, schools and itineration, but not one word of 
disagreement would you hear if you should say, “Korea 
needs our love and if we fully, truly, lovingly give 
that it will save her.” We know the disease and the 
remedy before we see the patient. 

The disease, SIN: the remedy, “LOVE NEVER 
FAILETH.” 





Typical Korean village, just outside the compound at 
Soonchun. Note the straw roofs, on which pumpkin vines 
are growing. The walls are of mud. 





Application of the Remedy 


Here we have the difficult task. °Tis easy to speak 
about loving the unlovely. In fact all of us pray fo 
a love that will love the most horrible, the worst, bu: 
when we analyze our love we find it very much unlik 
our Master’s. Getting rid of a dirty beggar with 
a dime and loving a dirty beggar so that we take him 
and care for him in tender sympathy is surely differ- 
ent. There is a difference between the spirit with which 
our Saviour fed the 5,000 and the way some of us woul: 
care for them, and it is expressed in three words 
“moved with compassion.” Members of our Church 
at home, if we are to save Korea we are going to have 
to do it by “LOVE,” and the burden of my plea now 
is that you will back at home help us out here to ex- 
press that love. We plead for your prayers that Goi 
will so fill our lives with a pure true love, that the Korean 
people will know when they see us that we love them. 
This reequest is not a little one and it is not approached 
in any light way. Here is a fact, the sight-seeing spirit 
of Korea is fast passing away. We are no longer a 
mere attraction to the Koreans because of our peculiar 
looks. They may hear that we are in their village and 
they will not now walk a block to see us. We can no 
more draw the crowds with our nationality. It will 
take a cross-dying-love, a blood-giving-love to save the 
Korea we live in. Do not send us out here and promise 
us your financial support, and then forget us. We want 
last your money and first your constant, agonizing pray- 
ers before God. I am almost ready to say that you have 
done us and Korea an injustice to send us here and then 
not pray for us and the work every day. 

When I was at home some of our good Mississippi 
friends gave us the money to buy an ice plant for Soon- 
chun Station. We are now enjoying to the fullest that 
luxury. Yesterday I went over to the little house that 
houses it and thought to turn it on. I connected the 
switch but it failed to run. Going to one of the other 
missionaries on the Compound I told him about it. 
He at once said, “Ah, I turned off the switch at the 
machine.” When the other switch was connected the 
little machine went whizzing. That illustrates what I 
have in mind. We have the power in the wire, the 
missionaries out here on the ground, but what we need 
in order that the power may flow into the lives of the 
Koreans is that both switches should be turned on. 
Those switches are you and the missionaries that you 
have sent to Korea. We in Korea must have love in 
abundance and your prayers are needed to make that 
possible. 

Korea is a land of many mountains with narrow 
valleys between. ‘There are two rainy seasons each 
year. During these seasons the rain fills the mountain 
streams and the water comes rushing down at a terrific 
rate. Although much work is done on the bridges many 
of them are washed away every year. The bridges are 
good while they last. If we built our work upon any- 
thing less than God’s love as expressed in the gift of 
His Son we have put up bridges that will wash away 
when the torrents rush down. And it is very true thit 
we can build lots of bridges, but they will all be fail- 
ures, because only “LOVE NEVER FAILETH.” 
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Is it Worth While? 


W. F. Buty 


HIS is a question that is sometimes asked by those 
T who are not well informed on the subject of For- 

eign Missions, or those who do not know what is 
actually going on on the foreign field. I want to answer 
this question by telling you something about just one 
cf the eighty odd churches in our Kunsan field. 

1 want to tell you about. the church in the city of 
Kunsan. This church has a congregation of between 
six hundred and a thousand and might be called a 
model church. It is splendidly organized with native 
pastor, who is entirely supported by that congregation, 
five ordained elders and four ordained deacons, and 
can truly be said to be self-supporting, self-governing 
and self-propagating. Since its establishment it has 
doubled the size of the church building three times and 
every time without asking a cent of aid from any one, 
or entirely at their own expense. 

They not only pay their pastor’s salary faithfully 
and regularly, but they give him a salary that enables 
him to live and support his family comfortably. They 
are not only self-supporting, but give liberally to Home 
and Foreign Missions and to all the General Assembly 
and Presbytery causes. 

Their Sunday school is well organized along the most 
modern and improved lines, according to our Southern 
Presbyterian standards at home, with practically the 
whole congregation in attendance on the Sunday school. 
The women’s work is also splendidly organized with 
auxiliary, circles, etc. 

They also have a primary day school connected with 
the church, which is entirely supported by the church. 
Their latest enterprise is the importation of a music 
teacher from Seoul to teach vocal and _ instrumental 
music to the young people of the congregation. 

Sometime ago this church felt that they were giving 
too much time and strength to their own church and 
worship and not doing enough for others—and this, not- 
withstanding the fact that they had already sent off 
several colonies and established a new church or two. 
About ten miles away there is a large tract of land 
that a Japanese irrigation company has reclaimed by 
putting in a large dyke to keep out the sea water. Since 
this land has been thus reclaimed new villages have 
sprung up here and there in this district and people 
have been moving in from far and near to work this 
newly reclaimed land. ‘There was no church in this 
section, so the church in Kunsan realized the need for 
such and that this was a very strategic center for the 
establishment of such. They decided, without the slight- 
est suggestion from any one, that they would undertake 
the establishment and development of a church in this 
district; so in faith and prayer the private members of 
this congregation, i. e., without any remuneration what- 
ever, began visiting and working in the villages in that 
nels 


geth 
one 
liey 


r, they succeeded in getting a number of people in 
large village interested. As the new group of be- 
‘s was too weak financially to build a church, the, 


‘horhood with the purpose of establishing a church. 
Goins out two and two, or maybe several going to-j 


church at Kunsan, without the slightest assistance from 
anyone, put up a splendid little church building for 
them, and now, for about three years, this church at 
Kunsan, absolutely independently of the missionaries, 
except for their most hearty sympathy and approval, 
have been caring for and nourishing this child of their 
faith and works. ‘The faithful men and women of the 
church visit them regularly, going out every Sunday, 
rain or shine, hot or cold, walking the ten miles each 
way and often through mud and slush, to lead the 
church services and teach in the Sunday school. 

The pastor of this church is a well educated, bril- 
liant young man, a graduate of our Theological Semi- 
nary and well qualified to lead the church in all its 
organizations and enterprises. While the church is ab- 
solutely independent of the missionaries and entirely 
equal to running its own affairs, the relation to our 
mission and all our missionaries is most cordial and 
sympathetic. 

Kunsan, Korea. 


Just Before Sunday-school. 
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Church Primary Schools in Korea 


R. T. Corr, Soonchun, Korea. 


this year of the needs of our Church’s educaiional 

institutions here in Southern Korea. When one 
has been in active evangelistic work for seventeen years, 
as I have, it will appear evident how closely the evan- 
gelistic and educational works are united. Nearly every 
leader of my small country churches now were boys in 
the Church Primary Schools when I took charge of the 
field, or later entered our main school here at Soon- 
chun: Because of the Christian training received 
through their teachers, they are active in all kinds of 
Church work, and especially in Sunday school work 
and extension Sunday schools among the children of 
the unbelievers in surrounding villages. We must look 
to these main schools in our five Stations for Church 
leaders, and in particular to our High School for boys 
at Chunju and the one of like grade for girls at 
Kwangju for our best leaders. After finishing there 


On beloved Church at home will be hearing much 








Wash day in Korea. This picture was made on the edge 
of the stream just outside the compound at Kwangju. 


a few will have funds to go on to college at Seoul and 
Pyengyang, and from these will come the foremost lead 
ers both in Church and State. 


Our Church at home has found it imperative to kee) 
up our Church schools there and how much more here. 
are our schools the fountain of our Church’s life and 
leadership. It is vain to look to Government institu- 
tions for our leaders, for they are established with the 
declared end of teaching worship of the Imperial 
Family of Japan and all pupils of all grades are called 
on constantly to visit the Shinto shrines and in every 
Government registered school is kept the Imperial re- 
script on education, and this occupies a special room 
by itself and a watchman is required to be in attend- 
ance day and night to guard it, and in case of fire to 
rescue it at the cost of his life if necessary. All this is 
nothing more nor less than Emperor worship in the 
days of the Roman Empire and to overcome and destroy 
it, millions of martyrs poured out their life’s blood in 
the early days of the Church. In these days of loose 
thinking and lax morals, it would be suicidal to turn 
over our Christian boys and girls to such schools and 
then expect to find them leaders of our Church. 


But others will write of the imperative needs of our 
main schools, and I desire to speak a word for a more 
liberal support of the feeders of these schools, namely 
the small Church Primary School, where the boys and 
girls from six to sixteen years study and often where a 
night school is run for the illiterate parent. These 
schools are helped by the Mission a maximum of $100 a 
year, except in one or two rare cases, and generally they 
ard aided only $45 a year. Many if not most of these 
schools are taught by the boys or girls who have fin- 
ished our Station high schools and in each of them Bible 
is taught several times a week and the students memo- 
rize the catechisms of the Church and learn the Bible 
stories. These little groups of Christians at great sacri- 
fice feed the teacher and give a small fee each month 
for tuition, but without Mission aid these little schools 
would struggle a few months and then die, and the boys 
and girls of our small country groups be left to grow 
up in ignorance or if they chanced to live near the 
Government Primary School, go there and be taught 
Emperor worship and often that there is no God. 


In our own Soonchun field we have some thirty suc) 
schools we are aiding and have calls for many more, 
if only we had the funds to bring them into existence. 
Here is a fine opportunity to invest funds in making 0° 
Christian character, in boys and girls of our own 
Church, through the teaching of those who have beep 
trained Sy us. But to keep open these vital feeders 0” 
sources of our pupils for our main schools, we must 
have more liberal support from the home Church. The 
Korean Church is doing valiantly in self sacrificial 
support, but they appeal to us for this small expression 
of brotherly care. Let us who are strong bear this 
burden of the weak. 
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Unnecessary Suffering 


Dr. R. M. Witson 


N SEVERAL places we are told that ‘Jesus wept.” 
I am sure that the sorrow and suffering about Him 
brought tears to His eyes. We see enough unneces- 

sary suffering here to bring tears to any eyes. In the 
Oriental lands there is much superstition that results 
in unnecessary suffering, much of which could be 
avoided by instruction. 

This week I performed two horrible operations upon 
women, a result of heathen treatment, yet thousands 
suffer untold agony from this. Recently, laws have 
been made against this, but laws don’t always check. 
Some of these old ideas have been handed down for 
centuries and are hard to check in a day. 

Our neighbor’s cook’s baby (and you know we can 
always find a beam in our neighbor’s servant’s eyes), 
had an attack of indigestion. We put it on diet and 
rcutine treatment. The grandmother came in and said 
“it must have the bone taken out.” So off to the “bone 
catcher” they went. This individual is usually a woman, 
old and ignorant. A mop was thrust down the poor 
little baby’s throat as far as they could shove it. The 
ten cents was paid and the case pronounced well. My 
wife saw this done where a feather was used on one 
case after another, not even giving the poor feather a 
cool bath ad interim. Each time the patient vomited, 
a piece of bone in the old lady’s sleeve was dropped 
and then picked up and given the patient as the cause, 
often a perfectly dry bone. It has been my job to fish 
or cut out of the stomach some of these mops that were 
broken off and lost in this procedure. In most of these 
cases a dose of santonin would have cured the trouble. 

One man who came to us had a notion, which is 
very common, that his food would not go into his stom- 
ach. So he would push each swallow down with a 
mop. The mop was made from double strand wire cov- 
ered with cloth and large on the end. I stood there 
and was amazed to see with what skill he could thrust 
this to the bottom of his stomach and shove the food 
down. He told us that he had done this for years and 
that he came for us to recover one of his lost mops in 
his stomach. 


A Korean grave over one thousand 
years old and where almost thirty gen- 
erations of decendents have gone every 
year and offered sacrifice to the de- 
paried spirit. To this day there is loud 
wailing and lamentation even though a 
thousand years stretch between the wails 
of today and the first grief at the death 
of the one whose dust now rests beneath 
this mound. 


Last spring, while going up Chidi mountain, we 
found several hundred women bathing in the stream, 
which they consider the fountain of youth. At a certain 
season they come from all sections to be cured by this 
beth. Many of them stop by here on their way and 
secure a few pills to help out on the job. At another 
season, April, thousands upon thousands come to this 
big mountain to drink the sap: of a certain tree as a 
cureall. This sight recalled the story at Jerusalem, 
where Christ drove out the money changer. The old 
temple yards here were literally full of people, every 
kind of booth, with food, whiskey, drinks and supplies 
for sale. Some were trying both the “kirgy mool” sap 
and the prayers of the Buddhist priests; some were there 
just for fun; some to make money; but in all, a great 
rabble there on the courts of this ancient temple. And 
all had to pass the little church just below the temple 
where the real “water of life” flows for one and all 
freely. Many of the stronger young men will follow a 
hunter on this mountain so as to drink the hot fresh 
blood of a deer or boar, hoping that out of .this mixed 
prescription of hot blood, tree sap and priest’s prayers 
they might be made strong and vigorous. 


The past month we examined as routine the boys of 


the school and found one to be a leper, living in the = 


dermitory, with a very active form of leprosy, keeping 
the fact secret. He is a son of a church leader. This 
makes eight lepers we have found among the students 
here. Last week we found in the government office 
one of the errand: boys to be leper. 


Among the girl students we found some to be much 
in need of glasses for their eyes, some which had bad 
tonsils and many need hookworm treatment. In our 
mission schools and various classes there are some 4,000 
students and a needy work is that of teaching these 
the simple methods of preventing diseases and taking 
from among them all lepers, tuberculosis and other infec- 
tious cases. A pus tonsil, infected tooth or such can 
do a very great damage to one’s entire system if left un- 
treated. In each of these various schools there should 
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Church Primary Schools in Korea 


R. T. Cort, Soonchun, Korea. 


this year of the needs of our Church’s educaiional 

institutions here in Southern Korea. When one 
has been in active evangelistic work for seventeen years, 
as I have, it will appear evident how closely the evan- 
gelistic and educational works are united. Nearly every 
leader of my small country churches now were boys in 
the Church Primary Schools when I took charge of the 
field, or later entered our main school here at Soon- 
chun: Because of the Christian training received 
through their teachers, they are active in all kinds of 
Church work, and especially in Sunday school work 
and extension Sunday schools among the children of 
the unbelievers in surrounding villages. We must look 
to these main schools in our five Stations for Church 
leaders, and in particular to our High School for boys 
at Chunju and the one of like grade for girls at 
Kwangju for our best leaders. After finishing there 


O'n beloved Church at home will be hearing much 
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Wash day in Korea. This picture was made on the edge 
of the stream just outside the compound at Kwangju. 


a few will have funds to go on to college at Seoul ani 
Pyengyang, and from these will come the foremost lead 
ers both in Church and State. 


Our Church at home has found it imperative to kee) 
up our Church schools there and how much more here. 
are our schools the fountain of our Church’s life and 
leadership. It is vain to look to Government institu- 
tions for our leaders, for they are established with the 
declared end of teaching worship of the Imperial 
Family of Japan and all pupils of all grades are called 
on constantly to visit the Shinto shrines and in every 
Government registered school is kept the Imperial re- 
script on education, and this occupies a special room 
by itself and a watchman is required to be in attend- 
ance day and night to guard it, and in case of fire to 
rescue it at the cost of his life if necessary. All this is 
nothing more nor less than Emperor worship in the 
days of the Roman Empire and to overcome and destroy 
it, millions of martyrs poured out their life’s blood in 
the early days of the Church. In these days of loose 
thinking and lax morals, it would be suicidal to turn 
over our Christian boys and girls to such schools and 
then expect to find them leaders of our Church. 


But others will write of the imperative needs of our 
main schools, and I desire to speak a word for a more 
liberal support of the feeders of these schools, namely 
the small Church Primary School, where the boys and 
girls from six to sixteen years study and often where a 
night school is run for the illiterate parent. These 
schools are helped by the Mission a maximum of $100 a 
year, except in one or two rare cases, and generally they 
ard aided only $45 a year. Many if not most of these 
schools are taught by the boys or girls who have fin- 
ished our Station high schools and in each of them Bible 
is taught several times a week and the students memo- 
rize the catechisms of the Church and learn the Bible 
stories. These little groups of Christians at great sacri- 
fice feed the teacher and give a small fee each month 
for tuition, but without Mission aid these little schools 
would struggle a few months and then die, and the boys 
and girls of our small country groups be left to grow 
up in ignorance or if they chanced to live near the 
Government Primary School, go there and be taught 
Emperor worship and often that there is no God. 


In our own Soonchun field we have some thirty suc) 
schools we are aiding and have calls for many more, 
if only we had the funds to bring them into existence. 
Here is a fine opportunity to invest funds in making 0: 
Christian character, in boys and girls of our own 
Church, through the teaching of those who have beep 
trained Sy us. But to keep open these vital feeders 0” 
sources of our pupils for our main schools, we must 
have more liberal support from the home Church. The 
Korean Church is doing valiantly in self sacrificial 
support, but they appeal to us for this small expression 
of brotherly care. Let us who are strong bear this 
burden of the weak. 
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Unnecessary Suffering 


Dr. R. M. 


N SEVERAL places we are told that “Jesus wept.” 
I am sure that the sorrow and suffering about Him 
brought tears to His eyes. We see enough unneces- 

sary suffering here to bring tears to any eyes. In the 
Oriental lands there is much superstition that results 
in unnecessary suffering, much of which could be 
avoided by instruction. 

This week I performed two horrible operations upon 
women, a result of heathen treatment, yet thousands 
suffer untold agony from this. Recently, laws have 
been made against this, but laws don’t always check. 
Some of these old ideas have been handed down for 
centuries and are hard to check in a day. 

Our neighbor’s cook’s baby (and you know we can 
always find a beam in our neighbor’s servant’s eyes), 
had an attack of indigestion. We put it on diet and 
rcutine treatment. The grandmother came in and said 
“it must have the bone taken out.” So off to the “bone 
catcher” they went. This individual is usually a woman, 
old and ignorant. A mop was thrust down the poor 
little baby’s throat as far as they could shove it. The 
ten cents was paid and the case pronounced well. My 


wife saw this done where a feather was used on one 
case after another, not even giving the poor feather a 
cool bath ad interim. Each time the patient vomited, 
a piece of bone in the old lady’s sleeve was dropped 


and then picked up and given the patient as the cause, 
often a perfectly dry bone. It has been my job to fish 
or cut out of the stomach some of these mops that were 
broken off and lost in this procedure. In most of these 
cases a dose of santonin would have cured the trouble. 

One man who came to us had a notion, which is 
very common, that his food would not go into his stom- 
ach. So he would push each swallow down with a 
mop. The mop was made from double strand wire cov- 
ered with cloth and large on the end. I stood there 
and was amazed to see with what skill he could thrust 
this to the bottom of his stomach and shove the food 
down. He told us that he had done this for years and 
that he came for us to recover one of his lost mops in 
his stomach. 


A Korean grave over one thousand 
years old and where almost thirty gen- 
erations of decendents have gone every 
year and offered sacrifice to the de- 
parted spirit. To this day there is loud 
wailing and lamentation even though a 
thousand years stretch between the wails 
of today and the first grief at the death 
of the one whose dust now rests beneath 
this mound. 


WILSON 


Last spring, while going up Chidi mountain, we 
found several hundred women bathing in the stream, 
which they consider the fountain of youth. At a certain 
season they come from all sections to be cured by this 
bath. Many of them stop by here on their way and 
secure a few pills to help out on the job. At another 
season, April, thousands upon thousands come to this 
big mountain to drink the sap- of a certain tree as a 
cureall. This sight recalled the story at Jerusalem, 
where Christ drove out the money changer. The old 
temple yards here were literally full of people, every 
kind of booth, with food, whiskey, drinks and supplies 
for sale. Some were trying both the “kirgy mool” sap 
and the prayers of the Buddhist priests; some were there 
just for fun; some to make money; but in all, a great 
rabble there on the courts of this ancient temple. And 
all had to pass the little church just below the temple 
where the real “water of life” flows for one and all 
freely. Many of the stronger young men will follow a 
hunter on this mountain so as to drink the hot fresh 
blood of a deer or boar, hoping that out of .this mixed 
prescription of hot blood, tree sap and priest’s prayers 
they might be made strong and vigorous. 


The past month we examined as routine the boys of 
the school and found one to be a leper, living in the 
dermitory, with a very active form of leprosy, keeping™ 
the fact secret. He is a son of a church leader, 
makes eight lepers we have found among the students 
here. Last week we found in the government office 
one of the errand: boys to be leper. 


Among the girl students we found some to be much 
in need of glasses for their eyes, some which had bad 
tonsils and many need hookworm treatment. In our 
mission schools and various classes there are some 4,000 
students and a needy work is that of teaching these 
the simple methods of preventing diseases and taking 
from among them all lepers, tuberculosis and other infec- 
tious cases. A pus tonsil, infected tooth or such can 
do a very great damage to one’s entire system if left un- 
treated. In each of these various schools there should 
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Kwangju Industrial School Work Shop. 


be a regular annual routine examination and treatment 
for trachoma, hookworm, leprosy, syphilis, tuberculosis 
and defected eyes, as well as the teaching of the pre- 
vention of these. 

We who have our health should stop right in our 
tracks and thank God for such a blessing. So often 
it is not appreciated until gone. One of the brightest 
boys I have had on my staff here was Pansage. Fine 
color, vigorous and athletic. One day he came down 
suddenly with hemorrhage. It took one year’s suffering 
of slow agony for the old T. B. germ to eat away his 
lung and put him in the grave. It made us all so sad 
to see how he suffered and there on his long bed of 
agony, when all this might have been prevented. 

The use of liquid fertilizer is a cause of much un- 
necessary suffering here. These raw vegetables are 
eaten and agony follows. The dreaded amoeba finds 
its way into the livers of many, resulting in liver ab- 
scess and loss of health. 


ANG-SU felt very sad. He walked to market with 

his light load and wished that his pig were seven 
pigs. He passed the last mountain skirting the 
village and walked into the market square. Here people 
trod upon one another and jostled one another with their 
wares. The sun was well up, and warm yellow dust 
filled the air. Sang-su passed the brass merchants and 
the boothes under which bright band boxes, scissors, 
knives, etc., were displayed. He must not stop here, 
he must continue to the meat market, for one could 
sell only inspected meat. 

It took him till noon to sell his pig, and at best, he 
could get only one yen seventy-eight sen for it. Sigh- 
ing, he tied the money carefully in his trousers and 
mingled with the crowd. Baking chestnuts assailed his 
nostrils and he again tightened his trousers as he passed 
the little “‘wharro” upon which they cooked. A num- 
ber of school boys in uniform came pushing ‘through 
the crowd laughing and talking. Sang-su looked at 
them with envy, then his eyes widened. No, yes, it was 
In-sik-e, his own cousin. 


The standard Korean room is a little 8x8 foot, air- 
tight box, walls of plaster of mud and door and window 
made to fit air-tight. The hot floor keeps the room ai 
a high degree of temperature all night. They use no 
bedding, but depend upon the heat of this floor to keep 
them warm, even though stripped. Several crowd into 
one such room, all the family and possibly some neigh- 
bors. You or I could not stand this ten minutes, yet 
thousands upon thousands sleep this way every night. 
The one mystery to me is why they all do not die. 
It’s a sort of survival of the fittest, the weak die off 
young and those surviving can stand almost anything. 

There is a very great field here for public health 
work and this coming year I hope to make a start along 
some of these lines. 


We make this appeal to our young doctors and nurses. 
It’s a great investment of one’s talents here and a life 
that offers joy and satisfaction. God is working mira- 
cles in the hearts of these people and we trust that no 
material thing will hinder the advancement of His 
Kingdom. We so often read of a home church erect- 
ing a $200,000 Sunday school room or addition to the 
church and at the same time we are closing a country 
school or cutting our budget to meet the shortage. 

Now, dear reader, do not allow yourself to think 
that the end of medical work has come for Korea. Some 
may report this. The need was never greater. Some 
eight or ten Christian doctors are graduating annually, 
but what are they among twenty million people. There 
are three lines specially needing the foreign doctor here, 
the poor sick, whom the ordinary practitioner turns 
away; the very difficult cases, whom the ordinary doctor 
cannot care for, and the teaching of hygiene and public 
health, or the great matter of preventative medicine. 
We need you, so “come over into Macedonia and help 
us.” 

Kwangju. 


Sang-Su Sells His Pig 


J. B. REYNOoLDs. 


“Tn-sik-e,” he said, and touched him on the arm. 

In-sik-e did not look pleased to see his country cousin, 
but he stopped. 

“How is it that you go to school, In-sik-e?” asked 
Sang-su. 

In-sik-e at first tried to brag, then he took Sang-su 
aside and told him the truth: 

“My father is now a Jesus-believer,” he said. “He 
no longer loafs, but now has a job and says that it is 
no disgrace to work. In his day a gentleman could not 
work, but Korea changes, and a Christian can be a 
gentleman, although he works. It is very hard to ex- 
plain, and only half of the Christians believe it, but 
I am going to be a Christian and shall work. We have 
io money, but we are much better off than we used to 
be. We eat two meals a day and by saving, my father 
got enough money to pay my entrance fees to the foreign 
school near the Mission compound. I am doing the 
rest.” And here In-sik-e expanded his chest under his 
tight semi-military uniform. 

“You,” said Sang-su, “You pay- your way!” And he 
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ughed derisively and forgot for the moment that he 
was hungry. 

“I do; I earn my way thrcugh school, it is no dis- 
ciace, all the boys do. No boys go to this school who 
4o not work. It is a fine school, too. We raise silk 
worms, make stockings and lots of things. I am in the 
wood-work department and make beautiful things. You 
should see the foreign chair that I made. A Japanese 
saw it and ordered two just like it for his house.” 

Sang-su looked at his cousin reproachfully. “It is 
all very fine, In-sik-e, to talk so, but nobody would 
give you wood and then pay you for making a chair out 
of it.” 

“But they do,” insisted In-sik-e. “Come with me and 
I will show you. Today is half holiday, for it is Satur- 
day, but I will show you the chair and the two new 
ones I am making.” 

They crossed a river and climbed a low hill, where 
stood the Kwangju Industrial School for Boys. The 
academy, a two-story grey brick building, looked very 
fine to Sang-su, until he heard what a large number 
of boys were taught in it. He wanted to know if they 
slept there also. 

“No,” said In-sik-e. ‘We have other sleeping quar- 
ters, but they are not very good, for the lice are bad 
and the bugs come in a lot. The building is very old 
and we are praying for a new dormitory. But see this 
new brick building. It is our shop. We are very proud 
of it. An American friend gave it to us. Come in this 
small door, this is where we boys enter.” 

‘What are all these tables?” asked Sang-su. 

“Those are work benches,” said In-sik-e. 
is my chair.” 

“You did not make this?” 

“Yes, I did, and see, this is my table and these are 
the tools I work with.” 

“How many boys work here?” asked Sang-su, pick- 
ing up an American saw and examining its shiny sur- 
face and sharp teeth with interest. ‘What sharp teeth 
this foreign thing has.” 

In-sik-e answered the first question. ‘There are 
thirty boys in this carpenter shop, and our teacher is 
2 Korean who has much ability and can make desks 
like those, and anything.” 

“How much is the entrance-money for this school?” 
asked Sang-su, his cheeks suddenly red with ambition. 

“Twenty yen,” replied In-sik-e. 

“Twenty yen, twenty yen; why, that would feed our 
amily for more than a month, and we only eat twice 
a day now, and green rice at that. But I have a rich 
cle who lives thirty miles from here. If I could only 
valk to him he might help me. But I must be going. 
Good-bye, In-sik-e, it grows late and my road is a long 
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‘cures dotted the roads as Sang-su left the town. 


lid not want to go home. 
Ol 


Sunset touched the blue mountains and lines of white 
He 
He crawled up on a dyke 
the river and gazed at the setting sun. Twenty 
! What was it to be a Jesus-believer? He knew 


«tt some of the Korean people had adopted the foreign 
ite man’s God, but nobody in his village believed or 
‘red. My, but that was a fine chair. 


No, it should 





be no disgrace to make a chair like that, and then In- 
sik-e said that the boys studied half of the day. Why, 
In-sik-e even knew Chinese characters. Sang-su would 
go to school, but how? 

The sun burned through the mists that clouded it 
and like a burning ball, suddenly sank behind the big 
hill. Sang-su felt chilled, it was a terrible thing he 
had decided ‘to do, even the sun hid its face from him. 
Instinct said that he was wrong. Ambition urged that 
other sons had done worse. He would not go home, 
he would take the pig money and walk to his uncle’s 
house. If he was very careful and bought only one 
or two meals a day, the pig money would carry him 
there and back. 

Two weeks later Sang-su stood in the office of the 
American principal. Tears stood in his eyes and he 
was so weak he could hardly stand. 

The foreign man was saying, “You say your parents 
can give you no help, and this uncle you went to see 
gave you only ten yen? You must get another ten yen 
before you can enter. Everybody tells me a hard luck 
tale. You will have to have the twenty yen to sup- 


port you until you learn enough to earn something. You 
say In-sik-e is your cousin? 
help you, perhaps his father can. 


If your parents cannot 
I am very hard put 






































Sang-su and In-sik-e. 
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to it, and have barely enough money to pay my teachers’ 
salaries, and if I do take you in, I do not know what 
I shall do for tools for you. You may have to wait 
on account of that. We have only a few machines, and 
the wood shop is full. We have no running expenses, 
nothing to run on, and how can I add you to the school 
unless you pay? I am sorry, but you will have to 
get the other ten yen.” 

“But I have asked In-sik-e’s father, and he has noth- 
ing to give.” Then with white lips and in a burst of 


“A Korean 


confidence, Sang-su told him of the pig money and of 
his long hard journey. “I will study hard, I will do 
good work and pay you back, only advance me the 
ten yen. You will help me, surely you will help me!” 
Twenty yen ($10)One boy entered for one year. 
Forty yen ($20)=One boy entered and helped until 
he can earn his support. 
What will you do about it? 


Kwangju, Korea, Asia. 


Love Song 


That rock heaved up on yonder shore, 


I’ll chisel out and cut and score, 

And mark the hair, 

And put on feet and all the turns 
Required for a cow. 

And then, my love, if you go’ way 

I'll saddle up my bovine gray, 
And follow you somehow. 


The Dental Department of the Ellen Lavine Graham Hospital 


and make the horns, 


Dr. J. K. Levie 


HE dental department of our Church is still in 
c% its infancy. We actually began operations in the 
Kunsan Hospital during the latter part of the 
Christmas holidays of 1922, therefore, you may be a 
little disappointed in the progress that has been made. 
As it appears to me, the department was opened for 
the sole purpose of taking care of the missionaries of 
the Korea Mission. I am sorry to have to say that 
there was a great need among the workers for such a 
work. For many years there had been dentists in Korea, 
but the amount of work one man could do for all the 
missionaries and business people did not scratch the 
surface. The pressure was slightly relieved the year 





The Dentist and His Assistants. 


before our arrival on the field through the second man 
secured by Severance Hospital of Seoul. You may ask 
why dental service was so badly needed at the time the 
committee answered the call of the Korea Mission; it 
is this: For years the people had been getting what 
actual emergency work done that could not wait till 
furlough, and when that time did finally come, often 
the tooth was too far gone to save the nerve or the 
tooth had been taken out by the physician in the hos- 
pital or some local native dentist. The year 1923-24 
shows fifty-eight infected teeth extracted. This does 
not cover all the infected teeth that have been extracted 
by any means. We often say, “A stitch in time saves 
nine,” and we can well say that a resident dentist will 
often save the nerve of a tooth and untold suffering. 
I often think of what a mother told me of a trip to 
Seoul several years before the advent of the railroad. 
She traveled by chair and boat for several days and 
arrived in Seoul at an expense of $20.00 to find that the 
dentist had gone to a mining camp in the northern part 
of the country and would not return for some days. At 
the present time the farthest resident within the bounds 
of the Mission can reach Kwangju within four and a 
half hours, provided he does not live in Soonchun, and 
if he does, the car he is driving does not give trouble. 
The trip to Seoul is twelve hours by train and a return 
passage is $12.50 on an average for the entire Mission. 
A great amount of time and money is saved each year 
by having a dental department in the Mission. 


The above consideration was taken regarding the 
workers, but we must not forget the children who really 
suffer more from aching teeth than do their elders, for 
we are prone to feel that it is only a baby tooth and 
will be replaced in a few years by the permanent tooth. 
A great part of my time has been spent with the chil- 
dren and feel that this is a real constructive work, as 
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ow is the time to make friends for the dental chair, 

hile they are at such an impressionable age, and at 
the same time help preserve their teeth for good masti- 
cation and help counter-balance the lowered resistance 
of many of our children, probably caused by climatic 
conditions. Just had a little patient today under three 
years of age with four cavities. 
' Vacation time for the last two summers were spent in 
karuizawa, Japan, for our pecple there. The dental 
needs there are not so great, as have two foreign den- 
tists besides a great many Japanese, who are graduates 
of American colleges, also Japan has a good many 
dental schools and most of the professors are graduates 
cl foreign institutions. The first summer there was a 
very busy one indeed. Did not get to put in a full 
summer’s work last year, due to the serious illness of 
Mrs. Levie, and being away from our medical work, 
had to do a great part of the nursing myself. A small 
X-ray plant that the committee so generously sent out 
last year was used to good advantage, not only for 
our mission, but the summer residents of Karuizawa 
took advantage of it and it proved a financial success, 
not to speak of the advantages we had over the year 
before by being able to practise scientifically. 

Some time has been given to a clinic for the Koreans 
for the last two years, but on my return from Japan, in 












December, really got busy training the two men for that 
work. A clinic was opened in our Soonchun Hospital 
in June and the present outlook for a good clinic there 
in a few months is very encouraging. Though I have 
not had as much time to devote to language study as 
would liked to have had, sign language combined with 
what I can speak, I have trained two men to clean, extract 
and put in fillings. I know now what it means to 
take raw material and teach dentistry and can sympa- 
thize with my teachers years ago. I had the pleasure 
of taking my helper and visiting auxiliaries in two small 
towns in June. At Pun Chorn, our day’s work netted 
us seventy-eight infected teeth and one day the follow- 
ing week, at Chang Sung, ninety-one were taken out. 
We only reached three or four heathen in these two 
days’ work, but feel that the time was well spent, as 
it will help the health of the workers of the church and 
probably do untcld gocd. It is distressing to see the 
condition of the average Korean’s mouth. When you 
take out all their teeth and then they tell you that they 
can’t afford $4.00, the bare cost of materials for a full 
upper and lower denture, you feel pretty bad when 
so much money is being spent at home for absolute 
luxuries. The average country native dentist does only 
extractions, plates and gold crowns for appearance. 
Kunsan, Korea. 








Habits obtained at the age of three last to eightyx—Korean Proverb. 








The changed attitude of the Belgian Government to- 
wards our Congo Mission from that of the old times. is 
strikingly indicated by the fact that King Albert has 
recently decorated two members of our African Mission. 
In the April number of the Survey we noted the fact 
that in recognition of his eminent services, especially in 
agriculture, in the cause of African civilization, Rev. A. L. 
Edmiston received from the King “The Gold Medal of the 
Order of the Lion.” The last number of the Congo Mis- 
sion News records that fourteen missionaries in the 
Congo, one of whom was our Dr. Motte Martin, had re- 
ceived from the King of Belgium the decoration of 
“Chevaliers de V Ordre royal du Lion.” 

——O———_- 

The following from the address delivered by King Al- 
bert at the recent Belgian Colonial Congress, held in 
Brussels, is characteristic of the seriousness and force 
which we have learned to associate with his stalwart 
personality and, as the reporter of the Congress re- 
marked, “Sets a high goal for Belgian colonization”: 

“The Congo and its inhabitants have produced in- 
tensively and brought much money to the mother coun- 
try; let us never forget that colonization must find its 
justification in the moral progress and material well- 
being which it assures to the native population. 

“This moral and material progress of the natives, is 
it not the necessary condition for the future returns 
of colonial enterprises? 

“We have a responsibility towards these peoples over 
whom we have assumed the government. 

“it is our duty to defend their life and preserve their 
health, on the one hand by the medical help which is 
beins organized, and on the other by that modern machin- 
ery and economic equipment which while increasing a 
hundrad- fold the production will diminish porterage and 
those exhausting labors, which are one of the causes 
of the depopulation. 


Notes and Personals 


“Let us recognize also the great service rendered by 
our numerous missionaries, full of zeal and apostolic 
self-denial, who have created flourishing centers of evan- 
gelization and who spread the light of Christian truths 
among these primitive p-coples. 

“Moral progress through the schools and the missions, 
hygiene and a fight against disease and alcoholism, safe- 
guards thrown around workmen, better food supply, or- 
ganization of labor recruitment; all that is inscribed in 
the Government’s program, but this program ought, 
thanks to the co-operation of every one, enter more into 
practice. 

“It is the role of public opinion, it is your very own 
task, gentlemen, to keep watch there.” 





——-y 


The last letter received from Dr. Woodbridge gav> 
the following very remarkable item in regard to an act 
of “sacrifice” of a devout Buddhist which no one would 
wish to see literally repeated by any follower of Christ, 
but the spirit of which, infused with Christian knowledge 
and the Christian motive, pervading the Christian Church 
throughout the world would undoubtedly mean the speedy 
conquest of the world for Christ. Doctor writes: “This 
week one of the leading doctors told me about a man 
who was brought to his hospital with his left arm cut 
off above the elbow. He had done this himself. A man 
of good position, a devout Buddhist attending the ser- 
vices at the Temple, he became so obsessed with the 
Buddhist idea that he tried to raise $100,000.00 to build 
a temple. Succeeding in raising only $3,500.00 and think- 
ing that an act of self-sacrifice would please Buddha and 
induce others to give money, he severed his arm with 
a meat chopper! 

“He was taken to a Christian hospital and my friend, 
Dr. Cecil Davenport, tells me he will get well. In the 
hospital he will hear of the true sacrifice.” 
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The following is taken from Korean Topics in Brief, 
which is sent us regularly by Mr. Swinehart: 

Twenty-one missionaries from Korea were the guests 
of the Government General on a three weeks’ tour of 
investigation of Educational work in Japan. Five mem- 
bers of our Mission were in the party. 

Work for the Chinese in Korea was begun in 1903. 
There are now four or more men at work in the prin- 
cipal centers to which the Chinese naturally gravitate. 
Several hundred of these are Christians. 

Fifty promising Korean boys have been apprenticed 
to leading merchants and manufacturers in Japan. Ac- 
cording to Oriental practice, an apprentice is practically 
the equivalent of an adopted son. 

There are at least 15,000 Koreans living in Japan. 
Of this number there are about 600 baptised Christians 
living in and near Tokyo, and 350 near Kobe. Two or- 
dained Korean ministers are maintained, one in each of 
the above places. The Korean congregation in Tokyo 
has an average attendance of 250, and is the third larg- 
est congregation in the city on any Sunday. 


Missionary Arrivals and 


Departures 
ARRIVALS 
China— 
Miss Margurite Mizell 
Korea— 
Rev. and Mrs. Thos. D. Murphy 
Rev. and Mrs. J. C. Crane 
Rev. S. K. Dodson 
Miss Mary Dodson 
Miss Louise Miller 
Mexico— 
Dr. and Mrs. Earl Z. Brown 


SAILINGS 

A frica— 

Rev. and Mrs. A. L. Edmiston 

Rev. and Mrs. H. M. Washburn 
China— 

Miss Ruby Satterfield 

Miss Lillian Wells 

Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Allison 

Rev. and Mrs. H. M. Smith 

Miss Grace Farr 

Dr. and Mrs. W. H. Venable 

Rev. and Mrs. M. A. Hopkins 

Rev. and Mrs. J. E. Wayland 
Korea— 

Rev. S. Dwight Winn 

Miss Emily Winn 

Rev. P. P. Winn 

Miss Willie B. Green 

Miss Janet Crane 

Miss Georgia Hewson 

Rev. and Mrs. J. F. Preston 

Miss Margaret Kent Bell 

Rev. and Mrs. L. T. Newland 


SENIOR FOREIGN MISSION PROGRAM FOR 
OCTOBER, 1926 


Arranged by Miss MARGARET MCNEILIY 


TOPIC—KOREA 
DoxoLoey. 
Lorp’s PRAYER IN CONCERT. 
MINUTES. 
Rott CaLtt—Answer with a verse of Scripture on Faith. 
BUSINESS. 
HyMN—My Faith Looks Up to Thee. 
SCRIPTURE READING—Romans 5. 
PRAYER. 
HIDDEN TREASURE. 
SoLto—Selected. 
ToprcAL—Monthly’ Topic: 
Christian Education in Korea. 
Work Among Women in Korea. 
Unnecessary Suffering. 
Is It Worth While. 
HymMNn—On the Mountain Top Appearing. 
PRAYER. 
CLOsE with the 67th Psalm read in concert. 


SUGGESTIONS 


Let a reporter be appointed before the meeting to give 
any recent news from the secular press in regard to 
Korea. Also let her give some items not covered in 
“Hidden Treasure” from the current issue of the Survey. 

As the schools in Korea are absorbing the attention 
of our mission at present, souvenir school houses could 
be cut out of cardboard to be taken home. On these 
houses write a message of the need, the cost, the con- 
dition, etc., of the schools in Korea. Each one could reac 
the message aloud before the meeting closes. 

Pray earnestly for the needs as brought out in the 
program. 


HIDDEN TREASURE 


1. What is the growth of the Native Korean Church 
since 1907? 


. What is the problem to be solved in our Korean field? 

3. What act of self-sacrifice did a Buddhist perform in 

order to raise money for a temple? 

4. Give some extracts from Prince Leopold’s speech, 

made at the recent Belgian Colonial Congress. 

5. What is the present situation as to Christian Edu- 

cation in Korea? 

6. How are the Koreans meeting the changed conditions 
of their country? What is indicated by their 
gifts for the support of the Church? 

Beaten but not disheartened—she came out triumph- 
ant. Who and where? 

8. What is kept in every registered government school 

in Korea, and how is it guarded? 
9. What is the applied remedy for Korea’s disease? 

10. What treatment does the “bone catcher” in Korea, 

give? 

11. Too much time for self—not enough for others— 

what resulted from this self-examination? 

12. What were some of Dr. Levie’s dental experiences 

in Korea? : 

13. What is the connection between Sang-Su’s pig and 

the Kwangju Industrial School for Boys? 








One hand finds it hard to applause——Korean Proverb. 
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Down in Mugg Alley 


FaItH WELLS 


day,” began Tony. 
“Couldn’t get there. Them extrys was put 
out at two.” 

“Well, you missed your life. What the Pink lady 
handed out to the bunch yesterday was a-plenty,” an- 
nounced ‘Tony. 

“About what?” 

“TJ dunno whether I can get the thing straight or not. 
She’s handin’ out some tree-mendous things lately, 
Fatty. Of course, she’s got us boys by the neck, ’cause 
she knows and we don’t.” 

“I’m kind o’ glad she’s got us, Tony, for we need 
to know a whole lot of things, I reckon. But what was 
the racket yesterday?” 

‘Well, it was like this. A man some place—I don’t 
b’lieve *twas around here anywheres, and she didn’t 
tell his name—but, anyways, he had a hundred sheep. 
You mind them woolly things we saw last summer on 
that Fresh Air business out to Mr. Brown’s—back in 
that green field where the little crick was always a- 
singin’ all day long?” 

Fatty nodded his head vigorously. ‘Of course, I do, 
Tony. You don’t s’pose I’d forgot that. I was thinkin’ 
maybe he was the man the Pink lady was talkin’ about.” 

“No, I don’t think she meant him, ’cause he wouldn’t 
hardly be in that book she gets the stories out of. Well, 
the man had a hundred sheep, and they was goin’ along, 


6 Se Fatty, you wasn’t up to the brick yester- 


and all at once he saw that one was gone. And now, 
what do you think he does?” 

“IT dunno. Lets the thing to, I’spose.” 

Tony straightened up. ‘Not much, pard! He leaves 


them ninety-nine that was left, and he starts back to 
find that one that had got lost,” announced Tony. 

“Pshaw! It wouldn’t pay him to leave ninety-nine 
sheep in the road, and go after one, and waste all that 
time. Pshaw!” 

“Well, but Fatty, it was his sheep, and—and he knew 
it couldn’t never find its way back, and it would jest 
sturve and die away out there in the cold and dark. I 
thought it was kind o’ nice for him to go and hunt for 
the poor thing.” 

“That sheep went away out into the mountains. 
Fatty, and the man after it pell-mell. He hunted and 
hurted, and all the time the fool thing was goin’ 
fa‘her and farther away. Ain’t that queer, pard? 
"las an awful hard job for the man, the Pink lady 


Se ’ 


‘! s’pect the sheep didn’t have no cinch either, 
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“You're right there, Fatty. The Pink lady said that 
sheep was the beatenest sight you ever laid your eyes 
on. It got tangled up in the briers and thorns, and the 
dogs chased it, and its feet got all cut up and sore on 
the sharp stones, and it was all bloody and bruised, 
and jest about battered to pieces.” 

“Well, hurry up, Tony. Did he find it?” 

“Sure, he found it all right, and what do you think, 
Fatty! It was so weak and wobbly that it couldn’t 
walk, and the man jest laid it on his shoulder like you 
do a baby, you know, like this and carried it home. 
Seems to me he’d be a nice man. I’d like to see that 
man, Fatty.” 

“You’d think he’d been so out of patience with the 
thing for runnin’ away and gettin’ lost, he’d jest make 
it walk whether it could or not.” 

“No, no, Fatty, you ain’t onto the idea someway. 
The Pink lady said things in between that I can’t re 
member, but if you’d heard her, you wouldn’t think thet 
man would do that. He’d fed it, and tended to it ever ™ 
since it was a little thing, and—he liked it. Why, pard, 
he wouldn’t have lost that sheep for nothin’.” 

“Was that all, Tony?” 

“All! Well, I guess not. That’s only the headlines. 
I got that part pretty half straight. After she got that 
all told, then she said she’d explain. And when she 
begun to explain, I couldn’t get head nor tail to the 
thing. I got all mixed up, and my head felt like one 
of them whirling fans in the stores that’s run by light- 
nin’. Now, listen, Fatty. She said we was all lost 
sheep.” 

Fatty rolled his eyes deliberately as he turned to- 
ward his companion. “Lost sheep! Well, if that ain’t 
the limit! Whew, Tony. I wish’t I’d been there! I’d 
told the Pink lady she’d better dream that over again.” 

“No, you wouldn’t, Fatty. You’d jest listened with 
both ears. She said a man had come from somewhere 
away off to hunt us. We belong to him, and he. loves 
us, and when he finds us, Fatty, he’ll be tickled to pieces. 
She didn’t say jest them words, but that’s the sense. 
And he’ll carry us when we’re tired, and he’ll feed us, 
and he’ll give us a nice home. That’d be nice, wouldn’t 
it pard?” asked Tony, twisting his cap and looking 
wistfully at Fatty. 

“T can’t think of nothin’ much nicer, Tony, and that’s 
honest. But don’t worry your head about such a thing. 
It’s not for the like of us, Tony. He won’t bother to 
hunt us, I recokon. We ain’t worth much.” 

“The Pink lady said so, Fatty. She’s always been 
on the square so far.” 
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“Say, Fatty, if that kind of a man is lookin’ for us, 
I don’t want to get no farther away. Maybe he’d miss 
us if we’d keep on goin’ like that sheep. You and me 
ain’t got no folks nor nobody that likes us, and seems 
to me it’d be fine to be hunted up and—and loved 
some. I’d like to be found by somebody, wouldn’t you 
pard?” 

“What’s the man’s name that’s lookin’ for us boys?” 

“Well, it’s that same man the Pink lady’s always 
talkin’ about. ‘The one she calls the ‘Lord’. I never 
could find out jest who he is, but she says he’s the one 
that’s come to look for folks that have got lost, and 
she seems sure he’s on the hunt for all of us boys in 
the class. I asked her once who the ‘Lord’ was, and 
she gulped, and looked like something hit her, and she 
said: ‘Why, Tony, he—he’s God, God in Heaven, 
don’t you konw?’ ‘Oh, yes,’ says I, ‘sure’! I didn’t 
want her to know I was so dumb, but it didn’t put me 
next, ‘cause I didn’t know who he was no more’n the 
other one.” 

“T reckon Heaven’s that place with them pearly gates 
and gold streets and harps and things like that, Tony, 
that the Pink lady tells us about.” 

“Maybe, Fatty; but say, what are we goin’ to do about 
this man that’s huntin’ us. Where d’ye reckon he’d be 
lookin’ ?” ty eS 
“I dunno, Tony. I don’t think he’s ever been down 
in Mugg Alley. I never run up against a man like 
that down here, unless it’s that one that puts his hands 
on our shoulder sometimes, there on the corner. 

“T reckon she don’t mean we're lost exactly like the 
sheep, but maybe worse ways, I couldn’t get much sense 
to that part, as I said, only that we was lost, and that 
some great man was huntin’ for us. But then the Pink 
lady said he’d find us some way, no matter how long it 
took, ’cause we’re his, see?” 

“Tt’ll be a week ’fore we see her again, and I hate 
to wait that long. I’m afraid we’re gettin’ farther away 
all the time. If we Knew where that man was, we could 
sort o’ be on the look-out, and when he come in sight 
we could start for him. I thought maybe it’d be some- 
thing like this. You mind the time Gyp got lost and 
you and me went around Mugg Alley whistlin’ for dear 
life to find him. We saw him once, but things was so 
noisy he didn’t hear us whistle. But when we got close 
enough so’s he heard, how he did turn around and make 
for us. Remember? Well, I was thinkin’ maybe if 
we was watchin’ and keepin’ our ears open all the time, 
why, when we did hear the man huntin’ us, we could 
turn straight around, and make for him, jest like Gyp 
run to us. She says plain out that he’s goin’ to look ’til 
he finds us. I’d like mighty well to get found some 
way, Fatty.” 

“Well, let’s turn in, Tony. I’m dead tired. He 
couldn’t find us in the dark anyhow.” 

The next morning after their papers were sold Tony 
and Fatty started together toward Mugg Alley. 

“*Twouldn’t do no hurt to jest walk past the Pink 
lady’s house,” began Tony. “She might see us, and 
ask us in.” 

They turned in the opposite direction, Fatty object- 
ing somewhat, and Tony urging him along. Up on the 
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Avenue they made their way, watching for the Pink 
lady’s house. 


“Come on, pard, we can’t back out now,” whispere | 
Tony, ringing the door-bell. 

In a minute the door opened, and the Pink lady was 
graciously asking them in. Just how it happened, 
neither boy could explain, but there they were, sitting 
in her parlor, telling her the trouble. 

“Fatty and me would like to get found, like that 
lost sheep,” explained Tony. “You said a man had 
come to hunt us, but we don’t mind seein’ him any- 
where. Fatty wastn’t there, and he don’t take much 
stock in us bein’ lost sheep. I fetched him along, 
‘cause he ketches onto things quicker’n I do.” 


The Pink lady understood, as Tony felt sure she 
would, and she began at the very beginning and told 
them the story of the One Who came to seek and save 
both the bodies and souls of those who are lost. Eagerly 
they listened to the simple explanation, occasionally 
breaking into the story with questions. Afterwards the 
Pink lady understood much better how pitifully igno- 
rant life in Mugg Alley really was. 


A week later she took them from the slimy voze of 
Mugg Alley to find a home among the blossoming flow- 
ers and waving trees of the green country, and there 
Tony and Fatty had a chance at the best in life. 

“We did get found, after all, Tony. I take back 
them things I said about the Pink lady gettin’ things 
mixed,” confessed Fatty. 

“And say, Fatty, we’ve got somebody here that—that 
loves us, and up there, too. Ain’t that rich pard? 
Down in Mugg Alley, we didn’t have no home nor 


nothin’.” 


“We've got to do things on the square now, Tony, 
and that’s a fact.” 

“Seems to me, Fatty, like we’ve got more’n our share 
-—a home here, and a home up there too. That’s two 
homes. Say, pard, when we get a little bigger, let’s go 
down in Mugg Alley and help some of the rest of the 
bunch to get found.” 


“We'll do that, Tony, sure.” 


———( 


JUNIOR HOME MISSION PROGRAM FOR 
OCTOBER, 1926 


HyMN—The Whole Wide World for Jesus.—Premier 
Hymns, No. 272. 

ScRIPTURE—The Beatitudes.—Matt. 5:1-11. 

SENTENCE PRAYERS. 

Story—Down in Mugg Alley. 

HymMN—What a Friend We Have in Jesus.—Premier 
Hymns, No. 258. 

Hanp Work—Dress dolls for Christmas box to some m's- 
sion school. (Write Home Mission Committee, 141 
Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga., for suggestions, if you 
do not know where to send these. 


HymMn—Light Up the World for Jesus.—Premier Hymns, 
No. 55. 


CLOSING PraAYER—By leader. 
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NANCY F. WHITE, Educational Secretary 
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Move Over in Your Pews 


KENNETH D. MILLER 


our Church people that our so-called “immigrant 

problem” has been solved because we have passed 
a law which greatly restricts the volume of European 
immigration. 

It needs to be pointed out that even under the re- 
strictive immigration act over 320,000 aliens entered 
this country during the year ending June 30, 1925, in- 
cluding those admitted outside the quota. We need also 
to be reminded of the fact that while our front door 
has been closed, the back doors have been left wide 
open and that through them Mexicans and other Latin 
Americans are pouring in in an ever-increasing stream. 
Already Mexicans and Negroes migrating from the 
South are taking the places in northern industries form- 
erly held by Slavic and Italian immigrants, and many a 
city and industrial center is facing a new set of social 
and religious problems scarcely less serious than the 
problems created by the new immigrants of a generation 
ago. 

Then we need to be reminded that if not a single 
additional immigrant were landed on these shores, we 
should still have for years to come an “Immigrant prob- 
lem,” inasmuch as we already have 36,000,000 foreign 
born and their children living in our midst. It is 
with this group of our population that the Church 
must continue to deal if America is to be won and 
kept for Christ. 

Our foreign population is here to stay. The bird 
of passage, who came over for a few years and then 
returned to the old country with his accumulated sav- 
ings of American dollars, is a thing of the past. For 
the most part, our foreigners have definitely cast in 
their lot with us, and, for good or evil, are busily en- 
gaged in making a place for themselves and their chil- 
dren in American life, and are equally busily engaged 
in building with us the America of tomorrow. For as 
the Schneiders, Mullers, Petersons and O’Briens, im- 
migrants of two generations back, have helped to make 
the America of today, so the Potockis, Petroviches, 
Panettas, Kovaczes, Weinsteins, and Vaneks of more 
recent arrival, are helping to build the America of to- 
morrow. If we wish the America of the future to be 
(Christian, we must look to the moral and spiritual wel- 
P85 of these millions who are crowding into American 
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Ta seems to be an impression abroad among 


And how rapidly our Slavic, Italians and Jewish 
‘ends are becoming American! ‘The compact foreign 
‘clonies are breaking up. The Czechoslovaks of New 
York and Chicago, are moving from their “Pilsens” 





out to the better residential sections of the city, there 
to mingle with other Americans. Poles are to be found 
in every section of such cities as Chicago, Milwaukee, 
and our Jewish neighbors are omni-present. It will 
not be long before our Ghettos, “Little Hungarys” and 
“Little Italys” will be but a memory, as our Irish, 
German and Scandinavian colonies already are. 

The second and third generation is American in 
thought and feeling. ‘They will have none of the 
foreign language churches, foreign language newspapers 
or foreign organizations. They do not want to be classed 
as “Bohunks” or “Hunkies” or “Wops.” They are 
Americanizing their names. Drakokoupil becomes 
Drake, Vek is translated into Wolf, and Krbuck be- 
comes by simplified spelling Kerbeck. Their language 
is English, spoken with all the frills that the Fast 
Side of New York or the Stockyard district of Chicago 
can give to the English language. Just listen to some 
Iialian youngsters playing baseball: “T’row it to toid”; 
“Beat it, ye dumb-bell;” “Moider the umpire;” “Aw- 
so’s your old man!” 

The homes that these Americans are founding for 
themselves out in the suburbs are typically American. 
They have all the appurtenances which we associate 
with a real American home; tiled bath-rooms, electrical 
appliances for making waffles, curling hair and sweep- 
ing the floor. Grand Rapids furniture, carpets with red 
roses on a background of pink; pictures of fish and 
dishes of fruit; pianos, gramaphones and radios, and, 
to crown it all a standardized garage in the backyard 
with a standardized automobile in it. Their amuse- 
ments are typically American. Gone are the “Beseda,” 
“Kolo” and other folk dances of the Old World; the 


“Charleston” has taken their place. Their dress is’ 


American. The head shawls have disappeared, and the 
young ladies fix their hair and their faces in approved 
American fashion. Even their attitude toward law is 
American. The respect which the peasants of Europe 
give to the mandates of the law is dissipated—witness 
the large number of foreign names among our boot- 
leggers and hold-up men. 

We need not worry as to whether our immigrants and 
their children will become Americans. They are being 
“Americanized” fast enough to satisfy the most zealous 
“one hundred per center.” But we should concern our- 
selves with the question “What kind of Americans will 
they become?” When our immigrant groups preserve 
the best that is in their national heritage and unite that 
with the best that America has to give the combination 
is one of which we can be justly proud. And enough 
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ot our New Americans are doing that very thing to give 
us hope for the future. But when only the worst of 
the European heritage is retained and combined with 
the worst elements in our American life, the result is 
such as to give us good cause for fear and anxiety. 
And most of our problems arise from just such an as- 
similation of the bad with worse. 

It is clear that no superficial “Americanization” will 
solve such problems. indeed, many of our problems 
arise out of a too rapid Americanization of a superficial 
sort. It is important that our immigrants learn the 
English language. But it is more important that they 
put their command of language to proper uses. Cer- 
tainly, from the Christian point of view, the immi- 
grant who blasphemes in the English language is noi 
more desirable than one who praises God in his native 
tongue, be it ever so alien. And education will noi 
solve our problems. Some of the greatest scoundrels 
we have in this country, are only too well educated 
Our social and economic, political and religious prob- 
lems created by the coming of the immigrant all have 
their roots in Character. And as the church is the 
agency responsible for the development of Christian 
character, the church must face up to this problem if 
it is to be solved. 

Our Protestant churches have now been at work 
mong the European immigrants for a generation. An 
onsiderable progress has been recorded. We hav: 
provided foreign language churches, and Christian 
neighborhood houses for them; we have sent mission- 
aries and colporteurs among them. Many splendid 
congregations have been built up; very significant so- 
cial service has been rendered in the name of Christ; 
truly miraculous transformations have been wrought in 
the lives of countless individuals and numberless com- 
munities. And yet we have but touched the edges of 
the problem. The mechanistic materialism of Ameri- 
can city and industrial life, and the reaction agains! 
old world religion faiths have combined to make sin- 
ners of our immigrant peoples faster than the church 
has made saints of them. The Old World faiths— 
Roman Catholic, Eastern Orthodox and Jewish, are 
losing their grips upon hundreds of thousands of their 
adherents and they are becoming American with no 
God, no religion, no faith, no spiritual ideal. 

Fortunately, the restriction of immigration and the 
rapid assimilation of the foreign groups give to the 
church a new opportunity, of which she is just b»- 
ginning to become aware. ‘This is the opportunity of 
the regular American church to include a service to 


immigrant neighbors in the regular program of i 
parish. ‘lhe old methods cannot be abandoned. \\ 
still need foreign language churches, but their field « 
usefulness is becoming more and more limited as thei 
natural constituency becomes Americanized. We sti! 
need Christian Neighborhood Houses, but this form o 
service is expensive and cannot be extended indefinitely. 
We still need colporteurs. But most of all we neec 
now American churches which will be democrati. 
enough to extend a welcoming hospitality in their ac 
tivities to the foreigners and their children who are 
crowding into their communities. With many, language 
is no barrier, as has been indicated. And now the 
Christian people need to have-some one say to them 
“Move over in your pews and give these foreigners 
room. Admit them into your Christian fellowship as 
your brethren. Demonstrate your hospitality—prove 
your democracy, live out your Christianity.” 

The difficulty in carrying out such a program is not 
so much in getting the foreigners to come as in induc- 
ing our church people to give them a welcome. Most 
of our churches still regard themselves as institution: 
for the exclusive use of “One Hundred Per Cent Ameri- 
cans” or “ pure Nordics.” One city church bordering 
on a foreign community put an electric sign in front 
of its building reading, “Jesus Saves.” But the sign 
faced up the avenue towards the section where the 
Americans lived and the foreigners as they looked at 
the church saw nothing but darkness. Apparently the 
church believed that the saving power of Christ was 
applicable only to the “One Hundred Per Cent Ameri- 
cans.” This has been the traditional attitude of most 
of our churches, and before very much progress can be 
made our church people must be converted to the more 
Christian point of view in regard to their neighbors of 
foreign extraction. 

Our churches are too apt to depend upon Church 
Boards for work that they should be doing themselves. 
If every Presbyterian church regarded itself as the mis- 
sionary agency for the evangelization of all the people, 
irrespective of nationality, living within the bounds of 
its parish; if every church member used all his contacts 
with foreigners for Christian purposes; if every church 
member were a self-appointed missionary to his neigh- 
bors, a colporteur of God’s truth, our “foreign problem” 
would soon be solved. 

So, good people of our Presbyterian Church, move 
over in your pews! 
Abbreviated from The Presbyterian Observer. 


Blue Ridge Academy, the “special” for the Young People’s organi- 
zations of our church, presents one of the most challenging opportuni- 
ties before us today. It is the nearest and most convenient high school 
for about twenty public schools in the surrounding country. For seven 
years it has trained young people for usefulness and Christian leader- 
ship. One former student is now an ordained minister in a Home 


Mission field. 
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A 
Little Journey 


Down the Teche 


HE path that leads us to the heart of Acadia 
land, to New Iveria and the beautiful Teche (pro- 
nounced Tesh) is an interesting trail. The ro- 
manticist and he who has a love for refined and re- 
poseful landscape will find his aesthetic taste appealed 
to in this fair “Teche Country” of Louisiana; by which 
term is meant all the region adjacent to the beautiful 
Bayou Teche. 
“Beautiful is the land, with its prairies and forests of 
pine trees, 
Under the feet of a garden of flowers, and the bluest of 
Heavens 

Bending above, and resting its dome on the walls of 

the forest; 

They who dwell there have named it the Eden of 

Louisiana.” 

For the heart-rending stcry of the simple folk whom 
England with ruthless ’.and thrust from their homes in 
far-off Nova Scotia, the reader is referred to the beau- 
tiful poem of “Evangeline.” It is generally conceded 
that Longfellow learned :he remantic Acadian story from 
an old Acadian living in St. Martinsville, but the poet 
in his denouement uses a poet’s license, and makes the 
meeting of the lovers a happy one. 

The vistor to Acadia-land hears the true story of 
of “Evangeline,” whose real name was “Emmeline 
Labiche.” When the loyal girl sees Gabriel (Louis 
\rceneaus in real life), she springs forward to greet 
him. Alas! No love-light answers hers in his eyes. 
Gabriel staggers back, then tells her that, weary with 
waiting he has given his promise to another. In a fair 
spot called “Beau Basin,” near St. Martinsville, Gabriel 
seltled with his new love, and there many of his de- 
scndants are living to this day. Evangeline lost her 
revson when she found herself deserted, and her ashes 
‘ire resting in the little graveyard at the back of the 
old church. : 

‘The term Acadian, or the familiar corruption “Cajun” 
* used to identify the descendants of the Nova Scotia 
“nderers, the theme of Longfellow’s masterpiece. 
‘hose who know these people best will be quickest to 
plain that “there are Cajuns and Cajuns.” 

“his section of Louisiana is the famous prairie land, 
“© it would be difficult to find anything more pic- 
~csque than the acres of green pasture lands that are 
iced here and there by lavender lace-veiled pools of 
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(Courtesy Southern Pacific Lines). 
“And the Teche Nymph chose Eden of Lowisiana as 
her playground.” 


water hyacinths. Here the canefields stretch forth to 
unnumbered acres. The eye loses itself in a far line 
cf the forest miles away. 

The trail to the heart of Acadia-land is devious and 
scarcely discernible. You have seen one kind of 
“Cajun” who built his castle upon the Teche, and dwelt 
in feudal splendor, surrounded by all the luxuries and 
refinements of civilization, but as I have te’! you 
“there are Cajuns and Cajuns,” and the “other kind” 
are those who have preserved to a remarkable degree the 
primitive customs of the eighteenth century. They have 
lived as their forefathers lived. It is this class of 
“Cajuns” who present the most interesting type to the ™ 
big world today. It is the woman-kind of these house- 
holds that are the salt of the race. It would seem that 
the country “Cajuns” of today, those who have settled 
upon streams other than the Teche, have inherited 
from their remote ancestors the dread and horror of the 
devastation of their homes, recalling the melancholy 
fate of fruitful and fair Grande Pre, for most of the 
farmers have hidden their unpretentious and picturesque 
homes in such secluded spots that only a guide could 
pilot the uninitiated to these peaceful abodes, which 
bold to a wonderful degree all the primitive simplicity 
of Nova Scotia architecture of a century ago. 

When you enter the front of a “Cajun’s” house you 
realize that here is hospitality even Arabian. Your 
hostess plants on your forehead a kiss and calls you 
“Mon amie.” Not only are you their guest, but their 
friend. 

You don’t know the nectar of the gods until you 
drink “Cajun” coffee. 

An invitation to dinner is a delight never forgotten. 
Such cooks are those Cajun women. Such meals as 
an epicure would give his birthright for, these humble 
folk have daily. The following menu was served to 
the writer at one of these simple homes: 

MENU 
Gumbo des Crevisse 
Cochon de Lait Du Pain Mais 
Potato Sallade Ris Jambalaya 
Fricasse Champignons 
Kush Kush Lait Canard Farci 
Ambrosia 
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To those not enlightened, it may be explained that 
“Gumbo des Crevisse” is crawfish gumbo, a famous 
dish down here. ‘“Cochon de Lait’ is roast suckling 
pig, natural enough looking to walk off with the gleam- 
ing apple between his little white teeth. 

The “Jambalaya” was rice flavored with all kinds 
of mysterious herbs and condiments, the whole colored 
brown and further enriched by gravy from the pig. 
“Du pain mais” is corn bread. ‘“Fricasse Champig- 
nons” is a most delectable dish—wild mushrooms, with 
a wonderful brown sauce poured over them, “Kush 
Kush” is a dish typically “Cajun,” and justly held in 
high regard. It is fried yellow hominy. This is served 
in many ways. Sometimes it is accompanied by syrup, 
or again eaten with “claye” (clabbor), and “canard 
farci” was glorified roast duck. You are always en- 
treated to take “a petit morceau”—a little more. Not 
to eat with these simple folk would be a breach of hos- 
pitality hard to forgive, and they love you when you 
ask for more. 

The women of these households are wonderful weav- 
ers. 

The “Cajun Homespun” has become justly famous. 
It may be either of cotton or wool, or a mixture of 
both. The women are very expert at this work, and all 
shades are woven. In the plain white the homespun 
suggests itself as a lovely material for summer dresses; 
] shades of cream ranging up to the dark brown, in 
hich white has been artistically combined. Cotton- 
ade, blankets, sheets, coverlids, and every article of 
cloth used in the household is woven with the skill of 
the professionally trained workers, by these thrifty peo- 
ple on the banks of the Bayou Teche. 

To see the Bayou as I have seen it, veiled in the 
tender gray mist of dawn, stretched like a mirror in 
which was reflected the faint pink heralding of the 
sun, is a never-to-be-forgotten sight. 

Its bosom cradles the shadows of the moss draped 
oaks that grow down to the very water’s edge. These 
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(Courtesy Southern Pacific Lines). 
“The spell of distance and brooding mystery comes with 
the dusky shadows.” The Evangeline Oak. 





stand like grey-bearded patriarchs guarding the stream 
that plays about their feet. 

To stand on the bridge at New Iberia in early morn- 
ing and look upon the stream suggests a gleaming 
mirror of rose lights. For with the rose lights are the 
misty green of the rushes, the waving willows all soft- 
ened and subdued by the mellow brown cypress “knees” 
that, strange to relate, do not grow on the limbs of 
trees. Here immense rafts of logs are being floated 
down stream. Between the logs the vivid green of the 
water hyacinth peeps, and further down these same 
vampire flowers spread a veil of lavender lace, the 
beauty of which is alluringly exquisite. 

Many of the men who have made chapters in Louisiana 
history proudly trace back their ancestry to the exiled 
farmers of Grand Pre. ‘They have left their forceful 
personality—the gray-granite virtues of honesty and 
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(Courtesy Southern Pacific Lines). 
“Its bosom cradles the shadows of the moss-draped 
oaks that grow down to the very water’s edge. These 
stand like gray-bearded patriarchs, guarding the nymph 
stream that plays about their feet.” 





(Ceurtesy Southern Pacific Lines). | 
“Then twilight came heralded by a mocking bird's 
revel of song.” 
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uprightness, piety and political power in the annals of 
‘he old churches and in civil records of the country 
they have done so much to develop. 

The whole length of the Teche from St. Martinville 
io Morgan City is a constantly shifting panorama which 
is intensely interesting. 

As our launch plows her way through the water the 
turbulent waves churned up by the screw send flocks 
of ducks and geese scuttling back to the bank, and in 
the illusioning light of the early morning every goose 
looks like a swan. They tumble up the bank pursued 
by dripping, quacking young goslins, screaming to b: 
reassured and told what that strange chugging monster 
is. An inquisitive young calf has strayed down to the 
water’s edge, and close beside it stands the young 
mother, a Jersey. As she lifts her great human eyes 
it is easy enough to fancy that she is a deer and the 


(Courtesy Southern Pacific Lines). 
From New Iberia to Morgan City the banks of the beau- 
tiful Teche are lined with residences that, to this day, 
reflect, in their beauty and neglected magnificence, a 
time when the motherland of Louisiana’s aristocratic ana 
biue-blooded sons and daughters were young. 


(Courtesy Southern Pacific Lines). 
“Under the feet of a garden of flowers and the bluest 
heavens bending above.” 


calf beside her a fawn on the banks of a stream un- 
touched by the foot of man. No, hardly that, but the 
Teche seems to have magnetized the tancy of every be- 
holder. 

All up and down the Teche are scattered the “big 
houses” silent and deserted. Once they resounded to 
young voices and gay laughter. Once the beauty and 
chivalry of the South danced and sang beneath their 
hospital roofs. Gone, forever gone, are the old-time 
owners of these estates. The older members of the 
families have long since gone to their everlasting rest. 
The younger men and women have married and moved 
away. 

What ghosts must flit up and down these silent halls 
by night. Stately, powdered-haired grande dames and 
gentlemen of the old school, laughing young girls and 
romantic youths, lovers, arm in arm, loitering over the 
Jasmine-draped balconies, all listening to the ghostly 
strains of music silent these fifty years. It is easy 
enough to close one’s eyes and bid Time roll back. 

See, even now, the curtain is raised in that upper 
room; the floors are waxed to reflect the myriad candles; 
the odor of Christmas greenery is in the air; the mistle- 
toe bough hangs everywhere. 

But trooping from the dim past comes a group 
heralded by old airs at once familiar and forgotten. 
They come in red-heeled shoes and knee breeches, these 
belles and beaux of the past, with panniers and pow- 
dered hair, with high stocks and bejewelled snuff boxeg 


To name all the beautiful places along the banki™ 
of the Teche and give their history is impossible, buf™™ 
there is one succession of fine estates from New Iberia 
to Morgan City. 

Evening drops softly on the Teche. 
Longfellow describes how the sun, like a magician, ex- 
tends his golden wand over the landscape. 


You remember 
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(Courtesy Couthern Pacific Lines). 
“Through the delicate lace of cypress trees the sun casts 
long splinters of light that touch and transforms the 
bayou into a yellow glory.” 
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To those not enlightened, it may be explained that 
“Gumbo des Crevisse” is crawfish gumbo, a famous 
dish down here. ‘“Cochon de Lait’ is roast suckling 
pig, natural enough looking to walk off with the gleam- 
ing apple between his little white teeth. 

The “Jambalaya” was rice flavored with all kinds 
of mysterious herbs and condiments, the whole colored 
brown and further enriched by gravy from the pig. 
“Du pain mais” is corn bread. ‘“Fricasse Champig- 
nons” is a most delectable dish—wild mushrooms, with 
a wonderful brown sauce poured over them. “Kush 
Kush” is a dish typically “Cajun,” and justly held in 
high regard. It is fried yellow hominy. This is served 
in many ways. Sometimes it is accompanied by syrup, 
or again eaten with “claye” (clabbor), and “canard 
farci’” was glorified roast duck. You are always en- 
treated to take “a petit morceau”—a little more. Not 
to eat with these simple folk would be a breach of hos- 
pitality hard to forgive, and they love you when you 
ask for more. 

The women of these households are wonderful weav- 
ers. 

The “Cajun Homespun” has become justly famous. 


both. The women are very expert at this work, and all 
shades are woven. In the plain white the homespun 
suggests itself as a lovely material for summer dresses; 


all shades of cream ranging up to the dark brown, in 


which white has been artistically combined. Cotton- 


ade, blankets, sheets, coverlids, and every article of 
cloth used in the household is woven with the skill of 
the professionally trained workers, by these thrifty peo- 


ple on the banks of the Bayou Teche. 


To see the Bayou as I have seen it, veiled in the 
tender gray mist of dawn, stretched like a mirror in 
which was reflected the faint pink heralding of the 


sun, is a never-to-be-forgotten sight. 


Its bosom cradles the shadows of the moss draped 
oaks that grow down to the very water’s edge. These 
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(Courtesy Southern Pacific Lines). 


“The spell af distance and brooding mystery comes with 


the dusky shadows.” The Evangeline Oak. 


It may be either of cotton or wool, or a mixture of 


stand like grey-bearded patriarchs guarding the stream 
that plays about their feet. 

To stand on the bridge at New Iberia in early morn- 
ing and look upon the stream suggests a gleaming 
mirror of rose lights. For with the rose lights are the 
misty green of the rushes, the waving willows all soft- 
ened and subdued by the mellow brown cypress “knees” 
that, strange to relate, do not grow on the limbs of 
trees. Here immense rafts of logs are being floated 
down stream. Between the logs the vivid green of the 
water hyacinth peeps, and further down these same 
vampire flowers spread a veil of lavender lace, the 
beauty of which is alluringly exquisite. 

Many of the men who have made chapters in Louisiana 
history proudly trace back their ancestry to the exiled 
farmers of Grand Pre. They have left their forceful 
personality—the gray-granite virtues of honesty and 
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“Its bosom cradles the shadows of the moss-draped 
oaks that grow down to the very water's edge. These 
stand like gray-bearded patriarchs, guarding the nymph 
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“Then twilight came heralded by a mocking bird's 
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uprightness, piety and political power in the annals of 
the old churches and in civil records of the country 
they have done so much to develop. 

The whole length of the Teche from St. Martinville 
to Morgan City is a constantly shifting panorama which 
is intensely interesting. 

As our launch plows her way through the water the 
turbulent waves churned up by the screw send flocks 
of ducks and geese scuttling back to the bank, and in 
the illusioning light of the early morning every goose 
looks like a swan. They tumble up the bank pursued 
by dripping, quacking young goslins, screaming to b:2 
reassured and told what that strange chugging monster 
is. An inquisitive young calf has strayed down to the 
water’s edge, and close beside it stands the young 
mother, a Jersey. As she lifts her great human eyes 
it is easy enough to fancy that she is a deer and the 


(Courtesy Southern Pacific Lines). 
From New Iberia to Morgan City the banks of the beau- 
tiful Teche are lined with residences that, to this day, 
reflect, in their beauty and neglected magnificence, a 
time when the motherland of Louisiana’s aristocratic ana 
biue-blooded sons and daughters were young. 
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(Courtesy Southern Pacific Lines). 
“Under the feet of a garden of flowers and the bluest 
if heavens bending above.” 


calf beside her a fawn on the banks of a stream un- 
touched by the foot of man. No, hardly that, but the 
Teche seems to have magnetized the fancy of every be- 
holder. 

All up and down the Teche are scattered the “big 
houses” silent and deserted. Once they resounded to 
young voices and gay laughter. Once the beauty and 
chivalry of the South danced and sang beneath their 
hospital roofs. Gone, forever gone, are the old-time 
owners of these estates. ‘The older members of the 
families have long since gone to their everlasting rest. 
The younger men and women have married and move. 
away. 

What ghosts must flit up and down these silent halls 
by night. Stately, powdered-haired grande dames and 
gentlemen of the old school, laughing young girls and 
romantic youths, lovers, arm in arm, loitering over the 
Jasmine-draped balconies, all listening to the ghostly 
strains of music silent these fifty years. It is easy 
enough to close one’s eyes and bid Time roll back. 

See, even now, the curtain is raised in that upper 
room; the floors are waxed to reflect the myriad candles; 
the odor of Christmas greenery is in the air; the mistle- 
toe bough hangs everywhere. 

But trooping from the dim past comes a group 
heralded by old airs at once familiar and forgotten. 
They come in red-heeled shoes and knee breeches, these 
belles and beaux of the past, with panniers and pow- 
dered hair, with high stocks and bejewelled snuff boxes. 


To name all the beautiful places along the banks 
of the Teche and give their history is impossible, but 
there is one succession of fine estates from New Iberia 
to Morgan City. 

Evening drops softly on the Teche. 
Longfellow describes how the sun, like a magician, ex- 
tends his golden wand over the landscape. 


You remember 


(Courtesy Couthern Pacific Lines). 
“Through the delicate lace of cypress trees the sun casts 
long splinters of light that touch and transforms the 
bayou unto a yellow glory.” 
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Well, it’s the same today, and the same spell of dis 
tance and brooding mystery comes with the dusky 
shadows. 


Through the delicate lace of cypress trees the sun 
casts long splinters of light that touch and transform 
the bayou into a yellow glory. 

Then the gray lights are turned on and the day has 
gone. The shadows of evening come bringing with 
them the quiet of night in the country. Across the 
fields the ploughman sits sideways on his mule, lazily 
making his way homeward. ‘The herds of cows are 
grouped around the overflowing stables. 


The man who can sit in a boat and float silently 
down the Teche on a moonlight night and feel no 
poetry trying to push off the lid of his soul—well, he 
must be dead indeed to the beauty of the world. 

You haven’t thought of it for years, yet sitting here 
drinking in the still beauty of the quiet waters that 
gleam in the moonlight like a sea of molten silver, un- 
consciously tender lines from Evangeline float through 


AM HAPPY to bring you the greetings of my people 
in the words of the writer to the Hebrews, “They 
of Italy salute you.” 

It was my privilege in 1918 to graduate from the 
Western Theological Seminary of Pittsburgh, Pa. Sev- 
eral months preceding commencement I had written to 
Doctor White, of New York, for an appointment in 
the foreign field, preferably South America. I received 
the advice that Doctor Conwell, of Temple University, 
gave in “Acres of Diamonds,” “Young Man, Stay at 
Home,” because, as Doctor White said, there was great 
need for workers among my people in this country. 

During the last two weeks of school, through one of 
those mysterious works of Providence, I heard that in 
Kansas City there was a large Italian constituency, with 
a long-established work among the Italians, and at 
that time looking for a pastor. I secured the name and 
address of the Rev. Dr. Nisbet, wrote him, and almost 
by return mail I received an invitation to visit the 
field. The morning after my graduation I was speed- 
ing toward Kansas City, Missouri. I met with the 
Session of the Central Presbyterian Church, spoke at 
their prayer meeting, and, on Sunday evening, preached 
to a number of Italians who were having their first 
meeting in ten months. Since they had been looking 
for a pastor for ten months, and I was without a pro- 
spective charge, a mutual understanding was easily af- 
fected, and in a short time I received a call to become 
the assistant pastor of Central Presbyterian church, in 
charge of the work among the Italians. a 

I. 

My first aim was to gather together the scattered 
membership, which was small; I spent a great deal of 
time visiting my people. It was during these friendly 
calls that I received my first surprise, for both friends 





the mind and repeat their own beauty amid the spoi: 

that inspired them. 

“Beautiful was the night. Behind the black wall of 
the forest 

Tipping its summit with silver, arose the moon. Or: 
the river 

Fell here and there, through the branches, a tremulous 
gleam of moonlight 

Like the sweet thoughts of love on a darkened and 
devious spirit. 

Nearer and ’round about her, the manifold flowers of 


the garden 

Poured out their souls in odors, that were prayers and 
confessions 

Unto the night, as it went its way, ‘ike a silent 
Carthusian”— 


What’s the rest of it? For the lines suddenly stop. 
Memory plays so many tricks... But the scene remains. 
Evangeline walked in a garden that bordered cn the 
Teche and in the moonlight, “the calm and magica’ 
moonlight,” she dreamed of her lover. 


Lights and Shadows in the Italian Work in Kansas City 


Rev. J. B. 


BISCEGLIA 


and foes of the Mission agreed in this one thins: that 
Kansas City was no place for me and that my stay 
would be brief. 

The next surprise came during one of those hot July 
afternoons of 1918, when a reception was given to me 
and to the resident worker who had also recently come 
to us, in the home of a wealthy woman. As the guests 
came to me one by one to find out about this or the 
other thing, it came the turn of a lady of about forty- 
five, whose face I have never forgotten and whose long- 
drawn tones still ring in my ears. As if she were say- 
ing the most natural thing in the world, she said, “Mr. 
Risceglia, you see we begin to allow Italians to come 
into our homes.” 

We organized a D. V. S., and those of you who have 
been connected with one, know that your school cannot 
be a success without the aid of volunteer teachers. I 
made many individual and collective appeals.. At the 
end of one meeting a charming young married woman 
came to me and said, “I should like very much to help 
you in your splendid work, but my husband objects to 
my going into that section of the city.” During a 
missionary meeting, I made an appeal for teachers, and 
a number of mothers came to me and said, ‘We are in 
sympathy with your work, but we cannot go ourselves 
because of our many duties, and we would not think’ 
of sending our daughters into that section of the city.” 
Some of the better-to-do Italians, whose acquaintance 
I had made, cautioned me not to venture into that sec- 
tion at night, and the members of the Mission invaria- 
bly accompanied me home after visiting with them at 
night. I was almost ready to develop a fear complex, 
when someone said, “The worst is yet to come: wait 
till you get married and live at the Mission.” I be- 
gan to analyze the situation in order to discover what 
grounds, if any, there were for such fear. Upon exami- 
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The Italians 
have a natural 
love for music. 
Those who at- 
tend our Mis- 
sion are not 
exceptions to 


the rule. 











nation I have discovered that much of it was in the 
imagination of the people more than in reality. 
Kansas City has an Italian population of between 
. and twelve thousand. About seventy-five per cent 
‘ime from the beautiful island of Sicily, which was the 
prey in turn of Greeks, Arabs, Spaniards, French, and 
‘ally united to Italy, has been treated more like a 


conquered province than a part of Italy. The vast 
jority of these people were either farmers, sulphur 
ners or small merchants and tradesmen, who op- 
‘ssed by the conquerers, unable to receive justice from 
‘oreign judges, took the law into their own hands, 


which has been the cause of a great deal of misunder- 
standing. 


I was convinced after a thorough study that crimes 
committed by Italians are not proportionately more 
numerous than those committed by other racial groups, 
but are of a more passionate and violent nature, and, 
therefore, attract more attention; moreover, the local 
papers magnify them, and on the first page, in large 
type, they print: “Italian committed such and such a 
crime.” Since they never read that a German, a French- 
man, a Pole or a Greek committed a similar crime, they 
reach the inevitable conclusion that there must be “‘some- 
thing rotten in Denmark.” The stage and the moving 
pictures, with the proverbial Italian, a dirty, ill-clad 
villian, with earrings, brandishing a stiletto, or with 
the monkey and the grind organ, or kidnapping a child 
or throwing a bomb, -have completed the work. The 
final touches have been given by well-meaning social 
workers, who often, unconsciously, in their zeal for 
the cause, magnify our faults and play on the sympa- 
thies of their audiences. 


I met the problem in this way: First of all, I estab- 
lished my home among them with my bride, in the 
very heart of the Italian colony, and I have been go- 
ing around at every time of the day and often of the 
night, realizing through experience, that there is less 
danger in our community than in any other part of 
the city. I have never lost an opportunity to show 
with statistics that the average Italian is a good, hon- 
est, hard-working, thrifty, law-abiding citizen. 

Year after year, we see the number of volunteer help- 
ers increase, till this year, we had the largest number 
cf volunteer teachers in our D. V. B. S., we have ever 
had, and the largest and best school in the city. We 
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have fostered a better knowledge of the Italians and 
encouraged a sympathetic understanding of them, with 
the result that our people are invited into the best 
homes, are the guests of Christian Endeavor Societies, 
Sunday schools, and from every Church visitors and 
workers come to our Mission. We are able to conduct 
so many departments with a comparatively small force 
of paid workers, thanks to the splendid group of volun- 
teers who are not only saving thousands of dollars a 
year to the church, but are exercising a mighty influ- 
ence for good upon the lives of hundreds of young 
people. 


II. 


The financial support presents a two-fold problem. 
First, it concerns the people’ who are trying to reach, 
and second, the people who support our work. I must 
say from the start that our American brethren fail to 
appreciate fully the financial ability or inability of 
cur Mission to give. No one would be happier than I 
tu achieve financial independence in our work, but we 
meet with almost insurmountable difficulties. Our con- 
verts come from the Roman Catholic Church, where they 
have been trained to buy everything they need—masses, 
funerals, baptisms, marriages are priced according to 
the ability of the family, and coming into our churches 
after having been thus exploited, they feel a sense of 
relief, therefore, our delicate and arduous task is to 
train them to give for the support of the work in a 
systematic way. Again, most of our converts are of 
limited means and earning capacity, and with large 
families to support they have little left to give. In the 
third place, they have recently arrived; they must make 
their homes on the installment plan and pay for the 
house they bought. However, with objective lessons and 
subjective training, much progress has been made. Our 

centributions have increased eight hundred per cent and 
we are looking forward*to the time when at least our 
religious work shall be self-supporting. 

I have been approached by every member of my 
church on the subject of building an adequate church 
plant for our religious work. My answer has been 
something to this effect. ‘The best way you can show 
your more fortunate American brethren that we need 
a church building is to subscribe as much as you can, 
and then I am sure they will come to your rescue.” 

Second, our American brethren not coming in direct 

. contact with the work, fail to appreciate its need and 
consequently fail to give the proper support. The finan- 
cial support of the Mission has not increased in pro- 
portion to the activities of its increased need. 

In taking up the work in Kansas City, I had in 
my mind the two injunctions of William Carey: ‘“Ex- 
pect great things from God and plan great things for 
God.” When I had been a short time in the work, I 
saw the needs and studied and visualized the reme- 
dies, so that today we have eighteen activities going on 
all the time the year around. In the work of expan- 
sion we meet opposition, and sometimes it looks like 
bucking against a stone wall. Let me illustrate with 

a this incident: For several years we had been taking 

men, women and children to down-town physicians’ 
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offices, where we felt they would receive proper attention. 
It was invariably charity work; it took our time, was 
an imposition on the professional men, and an addi- 
tional drain on our pocket, because we paid the street 
car fares. I conceived the idea of starting a clinic. 
There was opposition every time I mentioned “clinic.” 
They were afraid, and would relate experiences of bank- 
rupt institutions and what not. I kept on hammering, 
making plans, preparing figures, and finally a member 
of the board said one day, “I will give you $100.00.” 
Several others made small contributions, and with a 
total capital of $125.00, we purchased some equipment, 
found a competent surgeon and physician. I promised 
the board that I would not ask for one extra dollar 
from anyone, and we announced the opening of the 
Clinic. 

This clinic is now five years old. We have never 
spent over $300.00 a year for equipment and supplies, 
but thousands of men, women and children have bene- 
fitted who would otherwise have been at the mercy of 
quacks, ignorant mid-wives or with no care of any sort. 

Our work has been growing by leaps and bounds, 
but the equipment, with the exception of re-adaptation, 
has remained the same as when it was built in 1909. 

There are two urgent needs, a gymnasium for our 
boys and girls and a church building for our growing 
congregation, Christian Endeavor Society and Sunday 
school. 


ITT. 


Upon being introduced to professional, business men 
and Mr. Average American Citizen, I noticed with what 
surprise they learned that I, an Italian, was a Presby- 
terian minister. ‘Why, we thought that all the Italians 
were Roman Catholics.” No less surprised was I, when 
a good old man came to me and said, “You can’t do 
anything with Roman Catholics, they are so strong.” 
While another member of the same church expressed 
surprise when he heard that twenty-five new members 
were received last year, and was wondering if they were 
received without knowing what they were doing. After 
a missionary meeting, a good old soul stood up and 
said: ‘The Italians are all Roman Catholics, why 
disturb their faith, for they are Christians the same as 
we.” Later I was informed that this same soul was a 
strong advocate for missionary work in the South 
America Republics, Cuba and Mexico. I made a study 
of conditions in Kansas City, which are symptomatic 
of conditions everywhere, and discovered a sedative for 
such souls, which, however, almost broke my heart, for 
only ten per cent of the Italians are claimed as Catholics 
in good standing, and the others, because of centuries 
of priestly craft, ignorance and superstitions, are either 
indifferent to religion or are infidels. The tragedy is 
that from fifty to seventy-five per cent live without any 
religious influence. But suppose they were all Roman 
Catholics, in good standing, would that absolve us from 
cur obligation to erase ignorance and superstition, to 
free the conscience and safeguard our institutions and 
our liberties and preach salvation through Jesus Christ 
our Lord? If we feel it is our duty to go and preach 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ in the South American Re- 
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publics, that same missionary zeal should create in us 
« passion for the souls of Roman Catholics in our midst 
who live in ignorance, superstition and idolatry. 


I shall not tell you here about the auricular confes- 
sion and its terrible effects upon the moral conditions 
of the faithful, of the sacrifice of the Mass, when the 
priest with his magical rod commands that ‘Christ de- 
<cend and the wafer becomes his bone, his flesh, his very 
blood, and the cup is denied to laymen; but almost 
every Sunday morning at the time when we have Sunday 
school, you can see a group of men, preceded by a brass 
band with flags and a banner, upon which the image 
of the patron saint is painted, making the rounds of the 
italian colony, and the faithful, as the procession stops, 
pin their hard-earned money on the banner until it is 
literally covered with bills. 


We have tried to win our Roman Catholic friends and 
make them feel we have a real, deep interest in them, 
regardless of their Church affiliation. My experience 
has taught me that we can accomplish more in less time 
through friendly contacts and by a proper evaluation 
and a correct interpretation of the social Gospel, than 
in any other way. 


We started a publication over two years ago, with a 
small appropriation. Our policy has not been to con- 
duct a campaign against the Roman Catholic Church 
and its priesthood, but to state our views in a clear-cut 
way in contrast with the erroneous teachings of the 
Roman Church, and above all to give our readers a 
lesson in positive, constructive Christianity. There is 
informative material on good American citizenship, and 
everything else we publish is judged by American Chris- 
tian ideals. Our publication in Kansas City has the 
unique privilege of having three times as many adver- 
tisements from Italian Roman Catholic business men as 
the local Italian strong pro-Roman Catholic weekly 
newspaper. 


IV. 

I am firmly convinced that the Italians, touched by 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ, have a definite contribution 
to make to the religious life of America. You will find 
men with the religious fervor of Savonarola, the piety 
of St. Francis of Assizi, the ability for organization 
of the Roman pontiffs, the fighting spirit for those things 
which are just and noble of the Waldensians. 

Since I came to Kansas City one hundred and four- 
teen immortal souls have been born into the Kingdom, 
representing a net gain to evangelical Christianity. 
Twenty-five of these were received during the last church 
year and twelve since April first. 

Two young men are preparing for the Gospel minis- 
try. One, a very bright young man, gave up a promis- 
ing position with the Federal Reserve Bank in order to 
return to school and complete his preparation, and later 
go to the Seminary. His mother, a widow, is still one 
of the most prominent Roman Catholic women in our 
community. The other young man is the nephew of a 
priest and his immediate relatives in Kansas City are 
strong Roman Catholics. Our hearts rejoice that a num- 
ber of girls have volunteered for life service. 

I told you my dream of wanting to go as a foreign 
missionary. Perhaps you had the same dream, but for 
some reason God has not seen fit to send you. Look 
around you—at your door, within your gate, there are 
foreigners. Will you let them perish or will you do 
cne or all of these three things: First, will you pray for 
them; second, extend a hand if you can invite them into 
your church, or start a Sunday school in their midst; 
and last, will you give for their evangelization—give 
until it makes you feel good? With your prayers, with 
your personal interest and help and with your gifts it 
will not be long before we read once again that which 
was written of the Romans by the Apostle Paul, “Your 
faith is spoken of throughout the whole world.” 

Kansas City, Mo. 


In the Land of Evangeline---A Demonstration 


Mrs. J. H. 


may be won to the teachings of the Presbyterian 

Church, and become ardent and orthodox mem- 
bers of it, is demonstrated by the congregation of the 
Bayou Blue Presbyterian church, an organized church 
under the care of Rev. J. N. Blackburn, evangelist for 
the Home Mission Committee of New Orleans Presby- 
tery, who has labored among them since the inception 
of the work. 

Bayou Blue is just one of the many typical bayous in 
South Louisiana along which have settled the descend- 
cits of the Acadians. 

In the spring of 1910, the effort to take the simple 
Gospel of Jesus Christ to these people was made. The 
Rev. M. R. Paradis, a Canadian minister, then sup- 
plying the Presbyterian Church in New Iberia, together 
with Rev. J. N. Blackburn, of Houma, began the work 
and paved the way for Presbyterianism among them 
ond laid the foundation of the Bayou Blue church. 


te the French people in the Land of Evangeline 


BLACKBURN 


Preaching services were held in any available place, 
the most effective work being done in the homes. There 
they were prepared for their public profession of faith. 
Soon the home became inadequate and a larger gather- 
ing place became necessary. As a result a chapel was 
erected. 

The building has an interesting history. One mem- 
ber gave the land, members and friends furnished the 
money with which to purchase the material, the shingles 
were hand made by some of the men, the building was 
erected entirely by their own labor. In nine days it 
was completed and ready for use. The first service 
in the new building was held July 19, 1914. The build- 
ing has since been wrecked twice by storms, but un- 
daunted, the little congregation has restored it. “For 
Thou, O God, has proved us; Thou has tried us, as 
silver is tried.” 

On April 23, 1924, the Bayou Blue church was form- 
ally organized by a commission of the Presbytery of 
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New Orleans, with a membership of forty-five com- 
municants and about the same number of baptized chil- 
dren. This church is, perhaps, unique in that it is the 
only church in our Assembly composed entirely of 
French people and where the organization was made 


up of persons, all of whom were formerly connected 
with the church of Rome. This, indeed, is a demon- 
stration of what can be done among the French people 
in the Land of Evangeline. 

Houma, La. 


Some Things Being Done in the Synod of Mississippi 


Rev. O. G. Jones, D. D. 


the Synod of Mississippi, I feel deeply grateful 

. for the opportunity of presenting through the 
SuRVEY, the foregoing facts about the work in this State, 
and I am glad to introduce our workers in Mississippi. 

They are: Misses Grace Aust, Elinor Curry (re- 
signed on account of ill health), Ruth Clarke, Clara 
Laidlaw, Eunice Alexander, Leta Negaard, Sallye 
Ramseur, Verna Reese, and Grey Sellars. 

The Church at large has been informed to some 
extent of the destitution and appalling needs in manv 
parts of our Southland, where the fields are “white unto 
the harvest,” and where laborers are urgently needed. 
The problem of the country church is also one that is 


A S SUPERINTENDENT of Home Missions in 


sOccupying much attention at this time. Many earnest 


ristians are prayerfully asking how the need can b> 
et. 

In order to reach weak country churches and com- 
munities where there is no religious instruction, the 
Home Mission Committee of the Synod of Mississippi 
decided to employ young women, eight graduates of 
our Assembly’s Training School at Richmond. The 
Superintendent visited the Training School and inter- 
viewed the young ladies, giving them an outline of the 
plan and enlisting their interest. The workers are 
women of consecration, ability and tact and have been 
thoroughly trained in the doctrine of our Church. They 
are good Bible teachers and their example is such as 
may be followed by the most conservative people of 
the communities in which they work. 

The plan is to send the workers in groups of twos, 
furnishing each group with a car, when needed. The 
Superintendent goes ahead, selects the field, intreduces 
the workers officially, and aids them as thev develop th2 
work. At the proper time, he follows up the work with 
a series of revival services, and further organization. 

There are four objectives: 1. To select a strategic 
point opened up by a railroad or some industrial plant. 
2. To build, by training leadership for small country 
churches. 3. To carry the Gospel into destitute places. 
4. To send the workers for short intervals into well- 
established churches for special Bible Schools and for 
work of inspiration and organization, in order to aid 
the committee financially, and also bring the people of 
the stronger churches into sympathy and co-op*ration. 

Places for work are selected with a view to the needs 
and the hope of establishing permanent work. The 
workers remain at one place until the work is estab- 
lished. They are bound by no set rules, but are left 
free to follow the guidance of the Spirit, and to enter 
any avenue of service He may open to them. In every 
place they have put on some form of Bible instruction, 


for which they find the people very anxious. They 
tell the people frankly that they are establishing God’s 
work in the Presbyterian Church, but are ready to help 
in every good work, of whatever denomination. The 
four kinds of work mentioned above have been suc- 
cessfully tried, with no failures recorded. 

Workers have been sent to towns where we desired 
to organize a church, and in every instance the church 
was established. They have been sent to dead and 
weak churches, and Sunday schools, Woman’s Auxili- 
aries, and Christian Endeavor Societies have been or- 
ganized, and the church given new enthusiasm for ac- 
tive life and service. 

They have been sent to places where there was no 
Sunday school or Bible instruction of any kind, and 
they have won the confidence and love of the pecple, 
and have organized Sunday schools and Young 
People’s Societies and have led entire communities into 
active Christian service. 

They have been so successful in winning the confi- 
dence of the people that in every case the Superintend- 
ent has been requested to allow the workers to remain, 
the leaders of the community offering to help meet the 
expenses. ; 

Two workers went to one group of four churches 
that had not had a pastor for years, and in a short time 
each church had a weekly Bible class, the women and 
young people were organized and directed in religious 
instruction and in social activities. ‘The people seemed 
to have a new vision of what service meant. An everv 
member canvas was taken and a pastor was secured. 

In addition to looking after the work in the four 
churches, the workers organized a Sunday school in a 
locality where there was none, and from which several 
members have come to the Presbyterian Church, and 
two young people have enlisted for life service, one of 
whom has already entered the Training School. 

Just a year ago two workers were taken to a littl 
town and introduced to people who knew very little of 
our Church. Today there stands in that town a beau- 
tiful white church, in which a congregation meets regu- 
larly for Sunday school and preaching. Two of the 
four officers drive twenty miles each Sunday afternoon 
to superintend and teach in a mission Sunday schovl. 

Last fall two workers were located in a communitv 
where there was no form of Bible study, no Sunday 
school and not one Presbyterian. They visited all the 
homes in a radius of five miles, put on a Daily Vacation 
Bible School, and organized a Presbyterian Sundav 
school, using our literature throughout. They were n% 
content to enroll those who came ont, but went into al! 
the homes and organized a Home Department. Cottag> 
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raver meetings are held each week, a Christian En- 
ieavor Society has been organized, and the young peo- 
le are being directed in religious and social activities. 
There are 140 enrolled in Sunday school, some having 
made profession of faith in Christ, have been enrolled 
‘n the Presbyterian Church, and the people are asking 
for a church. 

A brief summary of the past year’s work will give 
some of the visible results, though we realize that the 
inost important things can never be tabulated. 

4 Churches established. 

12 Sunday schools organized. 





14 
9 


1 
1 
8 
5 


19 


Young People’s Societies organized. 
Woman’s Auxiliaries organized. 

Church building erected. 

Church building in course of erection. 
Weak churches built up to efficient service. 
Churches supplied with preaching. 
Workers in training for all-time service. 
Daily Vacation Bible Schools conducted. 


Scores have been brought to Christ and into our 
Church, and in many places the poor have had the Gos- 
pel preached to them. 

Pontotoc, Miss. 


Miss Leta Negaard Miss Sallye Ramseur Miss Rautts Clark 
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Ford and Three Workers 


Miss Verna. Boise 


Synodical Workers 


Miss Emma Alexander 


Miss Clara Laidlow 
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- The Assembly’s Advisory Home Mission Council 


HE Assembly of 1920 authorized the Executive 
Committee of Home Missions to hold an annual 
Conference of the Chairmen and Superintendents 

of Home Missions of the several Synods for the pur- 
pose of considering the whole Home Mission task of 
the Church, methods of closer co-operation between the 
various agencies of Presbytery, Synod and Assembly, 
and presenting a unified Home Mission program for 
the whole Church. 

The Sixth Annual meeting of this Advisory Council, 
held in Montreat, N. C., August 10-12, was most in- 
teresting and helpful. Two days were devoted to a 
survey of the challenging opportunities in all parts of 
our General Assembly and to a consideration of our 
denominational responsibility for meeting them. 

The following were among the resolutions unanimously 
adopted by the Council: 

That the Council after a most careful survey of 
the fields call special attention to the unprecedented op- 
portunities open to our Church through the develop- 
ment of our territory, the influx of people from every 
quarter, and the demand for adequate provision to meet 
these denominational responsibilities. 

That earnest. effort be made by every means possible 
to develop a denominational consciousness and loyalty 
in connection with the Home Mission work as a whole. 

That earnest effort be made to plant churches not 
only in the most needy places and amongst the mos‘ 


needy peoples, but also in growing towns and communi- 
ties where new organizations may in their development 
speedily become contributing centers to the great mis- 
sionary and benevolent enterprises of the Church. 


That in view of the growing need of buildings for 
new church enterprises, Presbyteries be most earnestly 
urged to set apart a definite percentage, or make other 
provision for the erection of churches and manses, and 
to challenge all their people, especially in the light of 
the example of our sister churches, to make adequate 
provision for such buildings. 


That the Council endorse most heartily the Unified 
Budget, the schedule of percentages and the principles 
adopted by the Assembly for the distribution of the 
Church’s benevolent and missionary contributions. 

That the Council declare its sense of the vast im- 
portance, exceeding usefulness and value of this Home 
Mission Advisory Council of the General Assembly as 
a means of bringing together representatives of every 
section of our Church and of securing practical con- 


ference and counsel touching the things of the King- 
dom. 


A pleasant and interesting feature of the Council’s 
meeting was a day devoted to a tour of the Mountain 


Mission work in Western North Carolina adjacent to 
Montreat. 


“We are giving aid to fifty-four churches and thirty-nine ministers 
and Christian workers. These fifty-four churches have 2,118 mem- 
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bers and 1,311 in their Sunday schools. Four of these churches are not 
in the Snedecor Memorial Synod, but are aided liberally by the Assem- 
bly’s Committee. These are our infant churches as to years; Atlanta 
(Rice Memorial) has grown from twelve to 104 in 1925; Gregg Street 
Church, Houston, Texas, has been a close second; and both of these 


have strong running mates in the churches at Columbus, Ga., and 
Alexandria, Va. 


In 1918 we had in our Negro churches 1,492 members. With all 
the exodus to the North, which nearly demolished many of our Negro 
churches, we have a total membership of 2,500 with 2,000 in the Sun- 


day school. This is indeed a source of great thanksgiving.” 


SENIOR HOME MISSION PROGRAM FOR 
OCTOBER, 1926 


HymMn—The Wonderful Story—Premier Hymns No. 48. 

ScripTuRE—Romans 15:8-13. 

PRAYER—For the New Americans in our large cities. 

ScripTuRE—Romans 15:14-21. 

PrAYER—For the New Americans within the bounds of 
our Southern Church. 

TALK—The Land of Evangeline. 

HyMN—I Will Sing the Wondrous Story.—Premier 
Hymns, No. 80. 

TaLK—What our A. T. S. girls are doing in Mississippi. 

Spice Box. 

TaLK—Move Over in Your Pews. 

CLostine HyMN—We’ve a Story to Tell to the Nations — 
Premier Hymns, No. 64. 


SPICE BOX 


1. The electric sign that faced up the avenue. Tell 
the story. 
2. How many aliens entered our country in the year 
ending June 30, 1925? 
3. Who compose the Advisory Home Mission Council? 
4. Where did most of the Italians in Kansas City come 
from? Why is this significant? 
5. Tell of the building of the Bayou Blue Presbyterian 
Church. 
6. With what question regarding the New Americans 
should we be most concerned? 
“A banner covered with bills.” Where and why? 
Name four objectives of mission service in Mis- 
sissippi. 
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